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“Because I was nervous—a ‘Grumpy Grandpa’— 


my doctor started me on Postum.” 


“My grandchildren made me realize how irritable and 
nervous I was. ‘Gee, Grandpa’s grumpy!’ I heard them 
whispering. Was there something wrong with my nerves? 

“The doctor didn’t think so. He asked if I’d been 
sleeping well. I hadn’t. Then he asked if I’d been drink- 
ing lots of coffee. I had. It seems many people can’t 
take the caffein in coffee and I’m one of them. Change 
to Postum, the doctor advised. It’s 100°, caffein-free— 
can’t make you nervous or keep you awake. 

“Did my grandchildren notice the difference? They 
certainly did. When you sleep well, when you’re not on 
edge, you have lots more patience. I’m sold on Postum 
—I like the way it makes me feel. You will too!” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 
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LETTERS 





Seen and Heard 


« ...I1 especially enjoyed the article, 
“Stunt and Wait or Red Dog Like Mad,” 
by John R. Fry (P.L., February 15, 1961), 
since I am an avid pro football fan. In 
only one thing do I disagree with Mr. 
Fry: Any real fan would rather see the 
game in person, because when the cam- 
era is in on a close-up shot, the viewer 
cannot see what the defensive backfield 
men are doing. If there were some way 
the individual could flick the camera 
shots as he wanted, the televised game 
would be perfect. 
—Mrs. Rona.p B. CLARKE 
El Paso, Texas 


« Re: John R. Fry’s “Walt Disney and 
His 700 Dwarfs” (P.L., March 1, 1961). 
Thank goodness for someone who can 
see life with the “degree of trumped up 
cheerfulness of Walt Disney.” Many of 
us over fourteen . . . found Swiss Family 
Robinson thoroughly delightful. . . . 
Anyone who wants the snakes to win, 
the pirates to win, the tiger to hurt some- 
one, the elephant to hoodwink the boy, 
nothing to work out well, someone to get 
sick, people to be sad, and the movie to 
end all wrong for all the goodies has a 
great number of movies to choose from 
these days. Only once in a while do we 
get a Swiss Family Robinson. Let’s have 
more. 
—Mrs. JoHn TayLor SHELDON 
Devon, Pennsylvania 


‘Bringing Up Baby’ 


« In regards to chapel cuts (“Saturday 
Thoughts,” P.L., March 1, 1961) I wish 
to say that just such a threat as a loss of 
grade led me to hear a series of sermons 
which I feel changed my life. Sometimes 
outward pressure is necessary to get us to 
do what we ought. What other satisfac- 
tory pressure should there be than loss of 
grades? For what does a student care 
—RicHarp E, Nystrom 


Minister, The First Presbyterian Church 
Mars, Pennsylvania 


more? 


P.S. The school was Presbyterian. 


After High School, What? 


« ...I would suggest that the answer 
to this question lies not in an attempt to 
compete with the public schools’ guid- 


ance program, but in the establish 
of a church-centered program of pery 
alized counseling aimed at precolley 
youth. Arrange for boys and girls inte 
ested in college to visit nearby campus 
Encourage parents to include colleg! 
visits as a part of vacation trips. Keep th 
youth of the church informed of new 
velopments in higher education, inch 
ing the possibility of public as well g 
private scholarships. Work with the lo 
guidance and school officials in their a 
tempts to bring student and college tp 
gether. Continue, by all means, the ip. 
struction of young persons in the Chris. 
tian faith through the regular churd 
school program and through special 
“briefing sessions” such as Mrs. Harbisy 
describes in her article (P.L., March], 
1961). And, of course, pursue the interes 
of any young person in a church-related 
vocation by means of visits to seminaries 
and training schools, by directed read- 
ing and discussion, and most of all, by 
personal conversations with those whos 
knowledge of these vocations best suits 
them for this specialized function. 
—Cuar.es E. Peterson, JR. 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


More Than Birth Statistics 


« Mr. William Jaques’s analysis (“Sem- 
inary Enrollment Declines,” P.L., March 
1, 1961) does not fully account for the 
current decline in seminary enrollment. 
At San Francisco Theological Seminary 
we could have had our “largest entering 
class ever” this year, in spite of the popu- 
lation curve which Mr. Jacques correctly 
identifies as one of the problems. Two 
other factors, relevant, I am sure, to all 
our seminaries, account for the slight de- 
cline in enrollment at our seminary from 
1959-60 to 1960-61. 

(1) We raised our admission re- 
quirements. For the first time, we I 
quired a college grade point average of 
approximately 1.5, i.e., a modest “C 
plus.” By adopting this standard, we 
found ourselves compelled to reject one 
out of five of all applicants. 


(2) We did not have enough 
money for financial aid. (\\« still 
don’t!) One out of four of all applicants 
whom we did admit could not afford to 
come to S.F.T.S. Several of them, how- 
ever, were able to go to nondenomina 

(Continued on page 35) 
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by Roy E. Grace 


in You’re Wrong About That 


IN Puse 

College 

eept 

new de 

inched And Peter took him and began to rebuke him, saying, 

Ne “God forbid, Lord! This shall never happen to you.” But 

heir al M turned and said to Peter, “Get behind me, Satan! 
You are a hindrance to me; for you are not on the side 


ege to. a 
the in. of God, but of men.” ( Matthew 16:22-23) 


Chris. 
churchill 77T Is important for us who confess Jesus as God’s Son 
I] and our Savior to realize that we can be wrong about 
many things. Not long before the exchange between 
Peter and Jesus related above, Peter had given the right 
ntereti@ answer to one of the most important questions ever 
relat asked. “You are the Christ, the Son of the living God,” 
I Tharies ° > ° ° ° 
wa he had replied to Jesus’ pointed and personal inquiry, 
all. yy But who do you say that I am?” It was no stock answer, 
whosi but a daring declaration of personal faith. No other 
t suits answer is adequate to describe Jesus Christ. Yet Peter, 
despite his daring declaration, again and again at- 












special 
arbison 
arch |. 


N, Jn tempted to correct the Lord. 
chusets§ Peter was wrong about the necessity of the cross. 
Immediately following Peter’s confession, “You are the 
Christ... ,” Jesus began to talk about his own death, 
ics Bf and Peter was scandalized. How could the Messiah 
“Som. suffer and die? He had been thinking only of the Mes- 
arch siah as a glorious king, and had ignored those Old Testa- 
ir they Ment prophecies of suffering. He is like many modern 
ment disciples who like the comforting passages of Scripture, 
inary § When we need also those which convict and condemn. 
ering § Jesus’ answer to all such thinking is expressed in the 
popu: familiar old hymn which begins, 
ectly “Must Jesus bear the cross alone. . . ?” 
Two Peter was wrong about his need of cleansing. It hap- 
fo all pened in the Upper Room when Jesus had girded him- 


tde- Ft self with a towel and started to wash the disciples’ feet 
o (John 13:1-10). In this highly symbolic action Jesus 

was doing several things. He was rebuking the disciples 
, fT who had been arguing about who was the greatest 
é 3 (Luke 22:24). Peter learned that lesson at last and years 


«c. § ater wrote, “Clothe yourselves . .. with humility toward 

we @ %e another” (I Peter 5:5). 

one May we not also see in Jesus’ symbolic deed an acting 
out of the humbling of our Lord in his Incarnation, 

ugh when he “emptied himself, taking the form of a servant” 

still § (Philippians 2:7)? When Peter expressed abhorrence 

ants § a the thought of Jesus washing his feet, he learned 

| to &f that he and his fellow disciples were like those who had 

ow- I been bathed but still needed the dust and dirt of the 

ina- & street washed from their feet (John 13:10). 

Christians are men whose lives have been cleansed by 
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Christ in one great act of forgiveness, but we all need 
the daily cleansing from defilement. There must be 
daily confession and daily cleansing if we would be 
pleasing to the Lord. (See I John 1:7-9.) 

Peter was wrong about his ability to stand true to 
Christ. This also happened in the Upper Room. Jesus 
had just said that all of his disciples would forsake him. 
Peter was sure that Jesus was wrong, at least about his, 
Peter's, fidelity, so he said, “Even though they all fall 
away, I will not” (Mark 14:29). We know that the dis- 
ciples had two swords with them in the Upper Room 
(Luke 22:38), and John tells us that Peter was wearing 
one of them in Gethsemane, and even drew it to defend 
the Lord (John 18:10-11). We can almost imagine Peter 
buckling it on and humming to himself a snatch of that 
hymn, fortunately omitted from most recent hymn- 
books, “Yes, the Lord can depend on me.” Peter learned 
well the lesson of his own weakness, and in the beautiful 
scene at the Sea of Galilee after the Resurrection the 
most he would say of himself was that he loved the 
Lord, and that Jesus, who knew all things, knew the 
genuineness of his love. (John 21:15-17.) 

Peter was wrong about his attitudes to the past and 
the future. The attempts of Peter to correct the Lord 
which we have been discussing took place before Pente- 
cost. He, and all the disciples, were very different men 
after the Holy Spirit came upon them. But Peter was 
still human, and therefore still liable to err. On at least 
one occasion he reverted to his old self. He was on the 
housetop at Joppa, waiting for dinner, when he saw the 
vision of clean and unclean animals, and a voice said, 
“Rise, Peter; kill and eat.” Peter again tried to correct 
the Lord. How could God ask this of him, who had 
eaten only kosher food all his life? The Lord was pre- 
paring Peter for a new venture which needed breadth 
of heart and mind. A Gentile soldier named Cornelius 
needed to hear the gospel, and finally Peter caught on 
to what God was saying to him. (Acts 10:1-48.) 

How many times have we not all said to Christ, “No, 
Lord, for I have never...” Churches get in a rut and 
say, “We never did it that way before” when some new 
idea is presented to them. Let it be said to Peter's credit 
that he learned each new lesson, even though he learned 
the hard way. How well he learned we discover as we 
read his First Letter which breathes a spirit of humility 
and teachableness quite unlike the old Peter. Christ had 
conquered his mind and heart. May he do the same 
in us. 











Paul Baker (right) reflects on suggestion of author 
Miller, who wrote the play, “A Waltz in the Afte 
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AUL Baker walks around his Texas world as 

though he were always just a little ahead of him- 

self, that is, he churns through the air, tilted 
forward at a driving, aggressive angle. His slow draw]- 
like speech is nonetheless intense. To the theater-going 
public in Dallas and Waco and to the personnel which 
make his theaters in those two cities models of creative 
artistry, Paul Baker appears to have many of the char- 
acteristics of an atomic energy device. He is the source 
of endless energy, and he is hot, which is to say, he is 
tadioactive, controversial, stimulating, radical, and im- 
Mensely creative. 

Son and grandson of Presbyterian ministers, active 
in the Central Presbyterian Church of Waco as elder, 
Occasional church school teacher, performer of in- 
Bumerable services from directing plays to carting 
young people to summer camp, Paul Baker exemplifies 
What the theologians of the laity movement term “in- 
Wlvement in the world.” Without being self-conscious 
about it, he moves at breakneck speed through each 
Week in the field of dramatic arts, feeling that Christian 
Witness is best made by making good theater. His de- 
Yotion to good theater is proverbial, and, according to 
his pastor, the Reverend Leland H. Koewing, “It fig- 
ares.” He is a Calvinist who is so Calvinistic that he 
doesn’t know it. 

Baker the man, distinguished for the moment from 
Baker the teacher, director, theater builder, lives three 
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days a week in Dallas, where he works as the director 
of the Dallas Theater Center, and three days each 
week as a professor at Baylor University in Waco. Sun- 
days he spends in church with his wife—a mathematics 
professor at Baylor—and daughters. Except on Sundays 
there is very little Baker the man because he has ex- 
tended himself into his many other activities. 


The director 

In his pre-extended period he traveled over Europe 
and some of Asia looking at theaters, talking, and read- 
ing. He came to see theatrical forms in his own Amer- 
ican, but more specifically, Texan terms. Thus when 
he became a professor of drama at Baylor he began 
immediately to extend himself. He built an experi- 
mental theater on the university campus. The stage of 
this theater resembles a horseshoe, the audience sit- 
ting in the middle of the horseshoe on swivel chairs so 
that, according to Baker, “when you've got a contro- 
versy on stage you put the combatants on each wing 
of the horseshoe, and the audience is in the middle of 
everything. It is an intimate theater. But it’s so long 
from one end to another that we can just about out- 
pageant anyone.” 

On the stage of that theater, director Baker puts 
his “Texas kids,” acting out new plays or old plays, 
but always with a peculiar flair. This elan is recogniz- 
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able in the special lighting, make-up, and a polished, 

precocious, professionalism. Chekhov’s Cherry Orchard 

was staged and acted by Baylor students in what was 
said to be the only real Chekhov that could be seen 
in America—that from a Russian director who knows 
Chekhov. 

Although disclaiming the idea that he has a method, 
an observer describes “the Baker method” as follows: 

“Paul Baker takes these innocent little boys and girls 
and tells them, “You have it in you. You can create.’ 

And with that he puts a stone or a twig in their hands, 
then lets them create stories, dramatic episodes, dances, 
music, short stories, costumes, and stage sets that reveal 
the students’ dramatic relationship to these simple ob- 
jects. This Baker considers the heart of drama. Without 
personal dramatic creativity, performance is stylized 
and flat.” 

The observer hurried on to note that Baker’s students, 
both undergraduate and graduate, are given varied 
responsibilities. They learn the ropes by doing the 
boring, intricate, exciting, imaginative, and routine 
jobs: stage setting, lighting, acting, directing, costum- 
ing. All are important and necessary. This is the Baker 
method: no second-class citizens on stage. A student 
works at everything, and he works as a total personality, 
not as either a drudge who operates the curtains or 
as a star who is ever taking curtain calls. 

The Baker method is more sensible than it is unusual. 
What is unusual is the dramatic product. The Baylor 
theater has won international acclaim for its produc- 
tions of Othello and Hamlet, Of Time and the River, 
The Visit, Eugene McKinney's The Cross-eyed Bear 
and A Different Drummer, and so on. 

On the graduate level, Baker brings his students to 
the Dallas Theater Center, along with most of the 
Baylor drama faculty, to continue the development 
begun in college, in professional productions aimed 
at the Dallas theater-going public. This theater pro- 
duces plays that would be thought excellent any place 
in the world. A recent performance of the new play 
A Waltz in the Afternoon by a new playwright, Jason 
Miller, ranks with anything done on Broadway for 
professional style and ahead of Broadway in its spirited 
and unusual production. 

Paul Baker's reputation as a director has grown from 
his modern productions of Hamlet and Othello in which 
the principal characters are played by as many as 
three separate actors—representing the sides of the 
character's personality. His super-avant garde handling 
of lonesco, Duerenmatt, and his polished productions 
of Wilder and Wilde indicate something about his virtu- 





osity. All of which makes his actual manner as a direety 
shocking. He is disarmingly down to earth and the 
oughly Texan. “What I want y'all to do now is . . ”; 
“Look, honey, turn all the way around first . . .” or “Br 

the man [Thornton Wilder] put that ‘but’ in the se 
tence to be said, not gotten over like the measles. Ty 
it, boy, say the ‘but.’” 

Director Baker is also disarmingly frank about t 
“star system” which operates, he thinks, to the det 
ment of most American theater. His ideas are the o 
posite. Theaters must have actors and actresses wil 
flexibility, intimate knowledge of all phases of a the 
ater’s operation, and a raging desire to work. Thus 
student at one time could be performing the lead 
in one play, directing another, working as a stage hand 
in another, and studying all the while for his graduate 
degree. This is not star-system theater, and for that re 
son,- according to Baker, has the chance to be gre; 
theater. Why? Because it is healthy, and free, and 
based on inequities of fate or luck. 


Theater builder 


“Baker's real baby is that theater,” said one of his 
students, pointing to the Kalita Humphreys Memori 
Theater, the Dallas Theater Center. It is in those te 
a beautiful baby, an elegant baby, the envy of directo 
everywhere, what Charles Laughton ecstatically hailed: 
“The most beautiful theater in the world.” 

The center of this theater is a forty-foot revolving 
stage flanked by aprons and balconies overhead. The 
building does not call attention to itself but rather av- 
nounces that it encircles and serves a stage. It isa 
theater from the first moment it comes into view. It 
could not be a warehouse or a church, or a lecture 
hall, or an office building. It is every inch of the way 
a theater. The audience enters a lobby, moves to seats 
before the stage. The staging and costuming rooms lead 
to the stage. All lines, all walls, all halls lead to and 
serve the stage. 

This theater is the only public theater ever designed 
by Frank Lloyd Wright. He designed it so that it 
appears to grow out of the rock formations that sur 
round it and has colored it with a goldish tan that 
resembles the color of the rock. 

Baker qualifies as a codesigner because he insisted 
on a forty-foot concrete drum to be built on top of 
the revolving stage. The curtains and all manner of 
stage settings can be hoisted up into that drum o 
lowered onto the stage almost instantaneously, thus 

(Continued on page ¥) 
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WHERE 
Do We Go From 
HERE? 


The Church reviews its place in higher education 


A condensation of a report to be presented to the 173rd General Assembly 


The 170th General Assembly (Pittsburgh, 1958) re- 
quested from the Board of Christian Education a state- 
ment on “The Church and Higher Education.” Acting 
upon that request, the Board of Christian Education 
appointed a representative committee to prepare a 
statement that would clearly describe the position and 
the responsibilities of The United Presbyterian Church 
inthe U.S.A. in relation to higher education at this time. 

The statement on “The Church and Higher Educa- 
tion,” some 14,000 words in length, deals with the 
present situation, the relevant affirmations of the Chris- 
tian faith concerning the role of the Church in higher 
education, the Church in the university, the church- 
related college, theological education in the life of the 
Church, and an enlarged role for the Church. Attempt- 
ing at once to present a sweeping picture of the whole 
situation and yet to present concrete immediate reflec- 
tions on critical issues, the statement sums up for the 
Church today its stake and future in higher education. 

Dr. W. Sherman Skinner, pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church in St. Louis and chairman of the com- 
mittee, will present this statement in the form of a 
report to the General Assembly in Buffalo on May 22. 

A condensation of the statement which appears be- 
low, largely from the sections on the Church in the 
university and the church-related college, highlights its 
major themes. 
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The present situation 


. .. The estimated three-and-a-half million students 
in attendance in the fall of 1960 will more than double 
by 1970 with estimates varying from seven to ten mil- 
_ eae 

Almost 60 per cent of the students [presently] en- 
rolled are attending publicly supported or controlled 
institutions, and by 1970 this figure is expected to be 
75 per cent. One-quarter of them are in fifteen state 
universities. . . . 

Decisions about the nature of education are by no 
means all made within the colleges and universities. 
These schools have sometimes become the mere tools 
of many other forces, instruments of national policy, of 
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business and industrial policy, and of local and regional 
concerns—and sometimes in a wrong sense agencies of 
the Church. .. . 

Some colleges and universities are not exercising any 
critical function in our culture. They are too often pre- 
occupied with, or too busy producing, technicians to 
allow time for creative thought, too inextricably caught 
up in the stream of the nation’s life to be able to view 
that life from the angle of an effective critic. This is a 
fact of profound concern to the Church. . . . 


It is a sobering question to ask whether the thrust 


of technological growth is really giving man control 
or is in the deepest sense controlling him. . . . 

While religious motivation and Christian understand- 
ing were major elements in the founding of many of 
the early colleges in our country, Protestantism in 
America failed to develop an adequate theological ra- 
tionale for the place of higher learning in the life of 
the Church. This fact, together with the technological 
revolution and the influence of various educational 
theories, resulted in a tendency to separate religion and 
education in such a way that Christian concern, even 
in some church-related colleges, was seen as an extra. 
Over the vears various kinds of religious work were 
undertaken at public and independent universities to 
bridge the separation and to “protect” students from 
erosions of faith that seemed to come with broadening 
understanding. Such efforts do not seem now to be 
the Church’s mission in higher education. . . . 


The Church in the university 


The witnessing community 


The central purpose of the Church in the university ° 
is to bear living witness to the gospel of Jesus Christ 
through an inclusive, consciously Christian community, 
within the college or university, in which all inquirers 
are welcome and respected and all may encounter and 
respond to Jesus Christ and engage in his mission in 
the world. Such a community cannot be organized into 
existence. It can only be discovered and released into 
more effective witness. . . . 


Open community 
Precisely because of its obedience to God this com- 
munity will recognize its responsibility and freedom 
to engage in the pursuit of truth without fear of the 





*For the purpose of the present discussion the phrase, “the 
Church in the university,” is used in place of the various designa- 
tions—campus Christian ministry, campus Christian life, work of 
the Westminster Foundation and others—which have heen at- 
tached to the work of The United Presbyterian Church at state, 
municipal, and independent universities. 
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course the search may take. Remembering the insig. 
ence of our Reformation heritage that God is free ty 
work when and where he pleases, that the institution 
of culture outside the Church may be channels of Gods 
grace, and that not only another’s truth but even a 
other’s errors may be used to correct our grasp of 
truth, the Church in the university will be open jy 
continuing encounter and conversation between uw 
versity and Church, students and faculty, Chris ide 
and non-Christians. Thus the Church bears witnessiy 
its confidence that the Lord of all truth will be serval 
through free search and genuine dialogue. 


Limitations of the Church in the university 


Z 
+ 


The Church in the university, however, must a 
knowledge the incompleteness of its life. It is the sé 
tered Church engaged in a special mission and, in # 
sense, is not the fullness of the Church. . .. The Chung 
in the university must acknowledge not only its . 
completeness, but also the limits of its mission. It cai 
not become the university any more than the unive 
can become the Church. Each has its own essen 
task. The Church will not seek to usurp the teac 
function of the university, nor to determine what ist 
be taught or what the policies of the institution sha 
be. Because [the Church] is a fellowship of studentg 
faculty, and administrators who themselves belong & 
the academic community, it will speak through the 
university more often than it speaks to it. 


Mission of the Church in the university 


1. One task is to confront the university from within 
with a community of obedience to God. Men and 
women, whose work as students, teachers, and admin- 
istrators is encompassed in their life of obedience to 
God, will serve both Church and university. The 
Church’s life is enriched by members who understand 
Christian vocation to mean obedience to God in what- 
ever task is at hand; they are free, without fear of 
censure or loss of status, to engage in every kind of 
work which they offer to God as their reasonable wor | 
ship. Only with this understanding of vocation can the 
Church enlist its best students and teachers for its mis 
sion in an age of revolution. 

On the other side the university also is strengthened 
in its work by a community of obedience in its midst. 

Confronted by a community of obedience, the 
university is reminded of its essential role to be a com- 
munity of scholars where all learners can contribute to 
the nurture of the mind. 

2. Another task of the Church in \the university is 
to undergird the university precisely at those points 
where it is most seriously threatened. . . . 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The Motet Choir of Princeton 
Theological Seminary prepares 
to burst into song under the 
guidance of Janice Harsanyi. 
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on amission 


Janice Harsanyi, who might make the Met,” 
devotes voice and energy to improving the 


quality of music in the churches 


by Janet Harbison 


“She can get a job singing at the ‘Met’ any day she chooses,” one amateur critic 
remarked to another during the intermission of a recent recital by soprano Janice 
Harsanyi (pronounced, more or less, Har’-shahn-ye). His appraisal was probably 
accurate. The professional critic of a great metropolitan daily observed last De- 
cember that Mrs. Harsanyi “is fast’ developing into a great singer,” and drew 
attention to the “clarity of her beautifully placed voice, her musicianship, her 
sense of style.” 

“Last year they came and offered Janice a chance to audition for the ‘Met’ on a 
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Singer 
on a mission 


silver platter,” says her husband, Nicholas, himself a 
musician of note. 

So far, though, the young singer has resisted the 
lure of the big time. She has always loved to sing, and 
gave her first solo performance at the age of four. She 
rejoices in the thirty to forty orchestral engagements 
and recitals a year she is currently taking on. But 
Janice Harsanyi, daughter of Presbyterian minister Ed- 
ward A. Morris, now on the staff of the General Council, 
has not only a first-rate voice but a burning mission. 
She wants to try to raise the general level of music 
in churches, which she describes as “often really hor- 
rible.” To this end she taught for a number of years at 
her alma mater, the Westminster Choir College, and 
to this end she-is now serving as visiting lecturer at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and director of its 
thirty-voice Motet Choir. 

Twelve years as choir director in a church in Trenton, 
New Jersey, her home town, gave Janice Sunday-after- 
Sunday practical experience in working with volunteer 
music-makers. “By the time I left a couple of months 
ago, we were singing four-part chorales,” she says. 
During a portion of these years, Mrs. Harsanyi con- 
ducted “choral clinics,” visiting various churches to 
give choir directors pointers on church music. 

The thoughtful young musician quotes from memory 
a remark of theologian Douglas Steere which buttresses 
her contention that it makes a difference what music 
you play and sing in church: “If man is ever to rise to 
his full humanity, he must praise and adore that which 
is the highest he knows and freely offer up to it the 
best that he has.” 

We owe it to God to offer him Palestrina or Bach 
rather than “Crying in the Chapel” or the like, she 
believes. She has been firm enough about her convic- 
tion to reduce an occasional bride to tears by refusing 
to sing “Because,” or an equally soppy and secular 
work, at a wedding. 

Chief cause of the low state of music in most 
churches, Mrs. Harsanyi suggested during an interview 
not long ago in the comfortable house she and her hus- 
band own in Princeton, is the lack of understanding 
on the part of ministers of the possibilities and function 
of music in worship. 

“Music is not just background,” she said. “It can 
suggest a mood of its own. A prelude ought to be able 
to separate people from “Did I remember to put the 
roast in the oven?’ Hymn singing should express and 
voice the adoration of the congregation for Him whom 
it worships. When the choir sings an anthem, it is being 
the spokesman for the congregation, doing in worship 
what the congregation cannot do. People so often go 
to church to be entertained by the choir and hear a 
good lecture.” 
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She recalled hearing a story of a minister who gj 
to his organist, “Why don’t you just doodle around, 
the organ to fill in till I'm ready?” To which the organ; 
replied, “Why don’t you just mumble till you're ready} 

The way the minister behaves during the singi 
of the hymns, not to mention his choice of hymns, ha 
a great effect on the service, the young singer 
on to say. If the minister is drinking a glass of watg 
and getting out his watch during the hymn-singing 
the congregation cannot be expected to think the musi 
very meaningful, “Even if he can’t sing, he should 
his mouth go,” Janice observed. “And organists shoy 
do some homework on the playing of hymns. Ministe 
can't be expected to know the finer points of hym 
singing.” 

Ideally, Mrs. Harsanyi believes there should be 
hymnbook with nothing in it but good music. But unt 
the utopian day when such a book exists, ministers ang 
music directors will have to work together toward sg. 
lecting only the best. As courses in church music be 
come a more generally accepted feature of seminay 
instruction, ministers will feel more secure in selecting 
and appreciating the best in church music. 

“We ought to find a way to invite the most important 
living composers to write for Protestant worship,” Mis 
Harsanyi went on reflectively, turning to another phase 
of her “crusade.” “We don’t need oratorios and masse 
What we need are good modern anthems, anthems f 
every Sunday. Meanwhile, we need to educate peopl 
by using the best of the old music. You can’t go straig 
from gospel hymns to somebody like Roger Sessiong 

If dedication to working for improved church m 
is one reason Janice Harsanyi has so far not tried ff 
the Metropolitan Opera, there is a second importal 
reason. “If you want to have any kind of home life, 
can’t go on the road,” she says, adding, “This way, 
sing what I want to sing. And I never sing down te 
audience.” 

Despite the fact that she has never auditioned 
anything, Janice has appeared with the Philadel 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy, with the Natio 
Symphony, and, often, with one of the multitudine 
orchestras conducted by her husband. She was recet 
featured in a half-hour television recital, has record 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, and has several futu 
engagements with this outstanding group on her ¢ 
endar. Withal, she looks after such domestic mattél 
as housecleaning, painting, amateur plumbing, ent 
taining, and the care of her eleven-year-old steps¢ 
Peter. Because of the numbers of late-afternoon amt 
early evening rehearsals, the Harsanyis have a cook t 
get their dinners. 

A menage of musicians is inevitably in a continual 
ferment of rehearsals and performances. Nicholas Har 
sanyi is currently on the staff of both the Westminster 
Choir College and Princeton University and conducts 
a total of five orchestras. Since he has all his dates, it- 
cluding rehearsals, figured out in September, it is pos 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Cuban refugees line up at government registration center in Miami; then they are referred to church-sponsored agencies. 


PROMINENT Cuban lawyer who received part of his edu- 
cation at La Progresiva, a Presbyterian secondary school 
at Cardenas, sat moodily in his small apartment in 
Miami. “Do not use my name,” he cautioned a visitor; 

“some of my family are in Havana and might suffer from the gov- 
ernment.” This balding, chunky man in his early forties whom we 
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Exiles in Miami 


CONTINUED 


shall call Mr. R. spoke in broken English about the law 
firm he formerly operated with his wife, who is also 
a lawyer. In October, believing that they were in danger 
because of outspoken opposition to the Castro regime, 
the husband brought his family to Miami, where he 
had prudently deposited $1,000 in a bank account. All 
their other possessions—home, business, savings—they 
had to abandon. 

The birth of the couple's fourth child plus other un- 
expected expenses soon exhausted the nest egg; he bor- 
rowed from a brother in St. Louis and from friends in 
Miami. Since January Mr. R. has earned seventy dol- 
lars making out income tax returns. Currently he is at- 
tending courses given free for Cuban refugees in book- 
keeping and accounting. By cutting corners, his wife 
has reduced food expenses to three dollars a day, in- 
cluding ninetv-nine cents for the children’s daily gallon 
of milk. For the past month and a half this family of 
refugees has literally been kept alive by gifts of food 
and a rent allowance from the United Presbyterian 
Cuban Relief Center, operated in connection with the 
First Spanish Presbyterian Church. 

In some ways Mr. and Mrs. R. typify the estimated 
30,000 refugees who until the break in United States- 
Cuban diplomatic relations fled to the Miami area at 
up to 1,000 a week. The couple is professionally trained, 
middle class, and diametrically opposed to the com- 
munist leanings of the Castro government. Registrations 
at the emergency center established by the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare reveal that of the first 
6,200 heads of families on file, 300 are medical doctors. 
There are similar numbers of teachers and lawvers. 
Only 11 per cent are unskilled. Ten families living in a 
small apartment house (and sharing a common kitchen) 
illustrate the concentration of professional talent among 
the refugees. In this group are several high school 
teachers. There are also a professor at the University of 
Havana, a district superintendent of schools, a manager 
of a sugar cane plantation, a medical student, and a 
law student and his family. 

Like Mr. R., most refugees are unemploved or work- 
ing part-time, a situation which some traditionally 
hard-working Cubans find almost unbearable. Jobs in 
Miami, an area of critical unemployment, are hard to 
find. At the height of the winter season, 26.500 Mi- 
amians were jobless. Recently arrived Cubans increased 
this figure by 50 per cent. One of Havana’s leading 
dentists is opening crayfish on the wharves, a job that 
ruins his sensitive hands. A former Cuban ambassador 
is a dishwasher at a Miami Beach hotel where he once 
stayed as a guest. A building contractor works two 
days a week cutting grass. An outstanding lawyer is a 
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movie usher. As the tourist season tapers off, u 
ployment can only increase. 

In some respects, Mr. and Mrs. R. are better off 
their fellow refugees. They still maintain their own 
room apartment; many Cubans have doubled up 
friends or relatives. Some sleep in cars. Mr. and Mrg) 
had $1,000 in a Miami bank; most refugees a 
with five dollars, the maximum allowed in re 
months by the Cuban government. Some wea 
Cubans converted bank accounts into jewelry w 
they later sold at cut-rate prices in Miami. Recefi 
arrived refugees had all valuables confiscated be 
being permitted to leave. 3 

Hugh Kessler, consul at the American Embassy 
Havana and now in charge of registration at the cent 
says the nearly penniless aristocrats he meets are som 
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How to Help Refugees 


1. For information on resettling refugees, write 
Miss Margaret Gillespie, Committee on Resettlement 
Services, Room 1062, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, N.Y. 

2. Send used clothing in good condition (plus eight 
cents a pound for processing costs) to the nearest 
Church World Service Center: New Windsor, Mary- 
land; Nappanee, Indiana; 919 Emerald Avenue, 
Modesto, California; 4165 Duncan Avenue, St. Louis 
10, Missouri; 110 E. 29th St., New York 16, N.Y. 








what reminiscent of the Russian refugees in Paris after 
the Bolshevik revolution. The diplomat has helped 
register three ambassadors he knew in Havana, A 
former manager of the country’s largest textile mill is 
making ends meet by gradually selling his “a 
jewelry. She is earning a small salary in a night club. 
woman in her fifties whose husband was manager of 
bank is learning how to operate tabulating machines # 
she can get an office job. Her husband, ill with caneet, 
receives a modest pension. 

Mr. Kessler agrees that most Cuban refugees dont 
comprehend that the middle class—one of the principal 
sources of opposition to any communist government 
—is being wiped out. A vivacious’ Cuban sociology 
major who is doing case work among refugees says that 
they are “living on the moon. Ask them about future 
plans,” she adds, “and they say, “We want to retum 
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Youthful refugee smiles broadly as her mother holds up 
sweater from used clothing supply at Presbyterian Center. 


Pastor Ernesto Sosa (left) discusses problems with a ref- 
ugee family; more than 200 apply weekly at the center. 


Mrs. Sosa (left) helps mothers select children’s shoes 
from hundreds of pairs sent to the center by congregations. 
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home to fight.’” Of course, she continues realistically, 
this is impossible with a government better armed than 
any before it. Nevertheless, more than a few wives in- 
terviewed at the center speak of husbands or sons 
“away at camp” somewhere in southern Florida. Be- 
cause of the undercurrent of intrigue in the Spanish- 
speaking community (now more than a tenth of the 
population), Miami has been called the “Lisbon of 
1961,” a reference to the center of international espio- 
nage of World War II. In addition, newspaper reports 
on the vacillating tide of battle by Cuban counter- 
revolutionaries tend to increase uncertainty among the 
thousands who sought refuge in Miami but for whom 
“home” is a turbulent island ninety miles away. 

Until March 1, a desperate refugee family could 
find- food, clothing, and rent money only from relief 
centers sponsored by the Roman Catholic Church and 
a half-dozen Protestant denominations, including The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. Now, by registering 
with the Florida State Welfare Board, Cubans can 
receive up to $100 a month out of $4,500,000 of Federal 
funds made available for this purpose through the end 
of June. Since rent alone for a large family may be as 
high as seventy-five dollars, most refugees will need 
supplementary assistance. To coordinate their efforts, 
the Protestant-sponsored centers have formed the 
Protestant Latin American Emergency Committee. The 
resident director, the Reverend A. Russell Stevenson, a 
United Presbyterian minister loaned: by the Board of 
National Missions, and his staff of three have two prin- 
cipal tasks: to channel needy families to centers for as- 
sistance, and to coordinate resettlement efforts by the 
denominations. 

Mr. Stevenson, experienced in relief programs over- 
seas, emphasizes that congregations have a responsi- 
bility to resettle Cubans. “For the first time,” he says, 
“the United States is a country of first asylum for a 
large group of political and economic refugees.” While 
the Federal government helps financially in resettling, 
only churches and other voluntary groups can act as 
sponsors. “As jobs grow scarcer and hope for an early 
return to Cuba grows dim, Cubans will be eager to 
establish new homes elsewhere,” Mr. Stevenson con- 
tinues. “Our churches must extend the welcome they 
have always given to refugees.” 

Until refugees find new homes, they will continue to 
turn to centers such as the one operated by The 
United Presbyterian Church. It began last fall when 
the Reverend Ernesto Sosa, pastor of the First Spanish 
Presbyterian Church, set up a couple of racks of used 
clothing in his basement for refugees attending serv- 
ices. Soon the number of refugees asking for help made 
larger quarters imperative. More than 200 families a 
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The Rev. A. Russell Stevenson, a United Presbyterian min- 
ister, coordinates work of fifteen churches aiding refugees. 


week now receive food parcels, used clothing, or pay. 
ments for rent or medical care. Rent for the four-room 
building is paid by Presbyterian churches in Miami, 
salaries of the staff of four are paid by the Board of Na. 
tional Missions. One is a Cuban Presbyterian pastor 
whose brother is in jail for opposition to the Castro 
government. Recently, $25,000 was voted from One 
Great Hour of Sharing funds to underwrite the work 
with refugees. 

The Sosas realize that they must try to meet more than 
physical needs. Mrs. Sosa, who puts in twelve- and 
fourteen-hour days distributing clothing and garments, 
says, “These people have hate in their hearts. We tell 
them they must love their enemies and not hate those 
who have taken away everything, even the lives of 
friends and relatives. Helping these families stay to 
gether is our way of showing love; we hope they, in 
turn, will lose some of their bitterness.” 

Mr. Sosa says that the refugees are looking for hope. 
On Sundays the church is filled as it never has been, 
Sermon texts often are drawn from Psalms such as 
Psalm 46 (“God is our refuge and strength, a very pres- 
ent help in trouble”). 

He makes the same points in visits to homes. One 
afternoon Mr. Sosa recognized a refugee sitting on the 
front steps of a run-down apartment house. The man, 
resting his head in his hands, had stood in line all day 
at the government center to receive a check that will 
just cover the rent. A prosperous builder in a Havana 
suburb, the man had left with five dollars in his pocket 
and had paid several visits to the United Presbyterian 
center for food and clothing. Mr. Sosa sat down beside 
him and began speaking quietly in Spanish. Later he 
explained to a visitor what he had said. “I told him the 
world many Cubans knew is coming apart. Govern- 
ments, political leaders, economic systems in which we 
relied are just not reliable enough. Only in God can we 
put our trust.” 


Heading for plane that will take them to Denver, Mr. and Mrs. José Ponte and their family leave Miami for resettlement by 
Montview Boulevard Church. Mr. Ponte was chief pilot for Cubana Airlines and also edited journal on aeronautical news. 
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REFORMATION THEMES—II 


room 


mi PRESBYTERIAN LiFe presents the second in a series of five articles developing some great and 


‘ Na- Bh<ictent themes which have been central in Protestant thought ever since the Reformation. The 
stor fim of each article is toward renewed understanding of what comprises a solid Biblical-reformed 
il ith. 

stro In subsequent issues the following articles will appear: THE RULE OF SCRIPTURE; THE 


One BrigESTHOOD OF ALL BELIEVERS; THE FALLIBILITY OF MAN AND ALL HIS INSTI- 
ITIONS. THE GRACE AND SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD appeared March 15. We suggest 
at these articles be saved so that the series may be reread as a whole and perhaps used for 
roup study and discussion. —THE EDITORS 
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USTIFICATION 
BY FAITH 


sthe free gift of God that permits us to live joyously 


When you don’t like your own life, when you know 
that you must change lives, you don’t have any choice, 
do you? What can one do to become another? Impossi- 
ble. 

Thus Jean-Baptiste Clamence, in Albert Camus’ re- 
markable novel, The Fall, states the problem of human 
existence. 

‘John the Baptist Crying” is not the prophet of God 
calling in the wilderness, “Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord, make his paths straight,” but the voice of modern 
man clamoring against the wilderness of the human 
condition. The divine way is lost, and no path is 
straight. The wilderness is the one reality that Clamence 
ttuly knows, the one fact in which he passionately be- 
lieves. He has traveled its roads, seeking desperately to 


Armin 15. 196] 


by RALPH R. SUNDQUIST, JR. 


find his way out; but he has not escaped. There is noth- 
ing for him but to cry out against it—and to live in it. 

No excuses ever, for anyone; that’s my principle at 
the outset. I deny the good intention, the respectable 
mistake, the indiscretion, the extenuating circumstance. 
With me there is no giving of absolution or blessing. 
Everything is simply totted up, and then: “It comes to 
so much. You are an evil-doer, a satyr, a congenital liar, 
a homosexual, an artist, etc.” Just like that. Just as 
flatly. In philosophy as in politics, 1 am for any theory 
that refuses to grant man innocence and for any prac- 
tice that treats him as guilty. You see in me, trés cher, 
an enlightened accocate of slavery. 

oO ° oO 


Who am I, that I should lift up mine eyes or raise my 
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JUSTIFICATION 
BY FAITH 


hands to the divine Majesty? 

Thus Martin Luther, a young monk in the Augustin- 
ian monastery at Erfurt, states the problem of human 
existence. 

For nearly two years he has directed his life toward 
this moment when for the first time he should serve as 
priest. He has listened this day to the chiming of the 
cloister bells announcing mass—his mass; he has seen 
his father, come to receive the holy Sacrament—from 
his hands; and he has heard the chanting of the psalrn, 
“O sing unto the Lord a new song”—the song that he 
sings. But now as he stands before the altar, the im- 
port of what he is doing strikes at his mind and tears 
at his heart: “We offer unto thee, the living, the true, 
the eternal God.” 

At these words [he reported later] I was utterly 
stupefied and terror-stricken, I thought to myself, “With 
what tongue shall I address such Majesty, seeing that 
all men ought to tremble in the presence of even an 
earthly prince? Who am I, that I should lift up mine 
eyes or raise my hands to the divine Majesty? The 
angels surround him. At his nod the earth trembles. 
And shall I, a miserable little pygmy, say ‘I want this, 
I ask for that’? For I am dust and ashes and full of sin 
and I am speaking to the living, eternal and the true 
God.” 

Somehow Luther continues to the end, but he, like 
Jean-Baptiste Clamence, lives in the wilderness of the 
human condition. He is familiar with its paths, and he 
has found none that offers escape. He has trod the way 
that leads even to the place before the altar, but it 
provides no exit. He seeks the straightest road of all, 
our Lord’s way in the Sermon on the Mount, but it, 
too, is closed to him. 

This word [cries he] is too high and too hard that 
anyone should fulfil it. This is proved, not merely by 
our Lord's word, but by our own experience and feel- 
ing. Take any upright man or woman. He will get along 
very nicely with those who do not provoke him, but let 
someone proffer only the slightest irritation and he will 
flare up in anger, ... if not against friends, then against 
enemies. Flesh and blood cannot rise above it. 

Martin Luther, too, is enslaved, and his flesh and 
blood are powerless to overcome his bondage. 


Tue difference between young Martin Luther and 
Jean-Baptiste Clamence—the difference, that is, be- 
tween a person who is thrown into terror when he be- 
comes aware of God’s judgment and a person who is 
cast into despair when he knows his self-judgment—is 
not so great as we might suppose. Both suffer the slavery 
of their condition, both feel themselves utterly alone, 
and both seek the impossible. 

Luther hurls himself down in his monastic cell in 
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order to humiliate himself into worthiness. He refy 
to eat for three days running and tosses aside his fy 
blankets so that he nearly freezes. And at the end{ 
questions still harass him: “Have you fasted enoug 
Are you poor enough?” Always the answer is No; q 
his physical suffering, no matter how great, neither 
suages nor removes the suffering of that No. He is sk 
to guilt and fear. 

Clamence also suffers, and his room becomes } 
cell. “Sit down, please,” he says to his guest. 

You are examining this room. Bare to be sure, } 
clean. A Vermeer, without furniture or copper pm 
Without books, either, for I gave up reading some ti 
ago. ...I have ceased to like anything but confessia 
and authors of confessions write especially to av 
confessing, to tell nothing of what they know. Wi 
they claim to get to the painful admissions, you 
to watch out, for they are about to dress the corp 
Believe me, I know what I'm talking about. So I put 
stop to it. No more books, no more useless objects eithe 
the bare necessities, clean and polished like a cof 
Besides, these Dutch beds, so hard and with theiri 
maculate sheets—one dies in them as if already wrapp 
in a shroud, embalmed in purity. 

Clamence suffers as surely as did Luther, and ¢ 
austerity of his room reflects the severity within hi 
He reveals his torment by his preoccupation with a 
fessions and painful admissions, with the corpse andt 
coffin and the shroud, and with the longing for a 
balmment in purity. He, too, is slave to guilt and fe 

Such slaves are lonely and estranged. Young Luth 
confines himself to his cell and broods upon the misd 
able little pygmy who dares not lift up his eyes or rai 
his hands to the divine Majesty. Here is he, and the 
is God, and between them lies an irreconcilable enmi 
“I am dust and ashes and full of sin and I am speakin 
to the living, eternal, and the true God.” 

Clamence hurries each day to a run-down bar, the 
to grasp the arm of any stranger who is not quick 
run away. He finds no companionship, but only ti 
occasion to burst forth with words that must be spoke 
to anyone who can be forced to listen. 

Covered with ashes, tearing my hair, my face sco 
by clawing, but with piercing eyes, I stand before‘ 
humanity recapitulating my shames without lost 
sight of the effect I am producing, and saying: “I 
the lowest of the low.” Then imperceptibly I pass fri 
the “I” to the “we.” When I get to “This is what we at, 
the trick has been played and I can tell them off. 1@ 
like them, to be sure; we are in the soup togethet..- 
Ah, mon cher, we are odd, wretched creatures, ant § 
we merely look back over our lives, there’s no lack 
occasions to amaze and horrify ourselves. Just tt. 
shall listen, you may be sure, to your own confess 
with a great feeling of fraternity. 
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So Clamence falls back upon the only comradeship 
that is left, the reluctant brotherhood of the guilty, an 
unwilling fellowship that knows all men to be in the 
soup together. 

Jean-Baptiste Clamence and young Luther are not, 
after all, so very different, even though one fears God 
and the other doubts God and fears only himself. Both 
at last come to the necessity for changing lives. Both 
face the same question: “What can one do to become 
another?” Both arrive at the same answer: “Impossible.” 


Y ovunc Martin Luther and Jean-Baptiste Clamence, 
alike as they are, seem quite unlike the rest of us. In- 
deed, we shall resent being compared to them, even 
though one became the thundering voice of the Ref- 
ormation and the other speaks for one of the greatest 
minds of our century. We shall! not acknowledge kin- 
ship with them because they seem to us altogether sick. 
We shall recoil from something unhealthy in their ready 
admission of guilt, something abnormal in their painful 
consciousness of enslavement, something almost ob- 
scene in their pitiful sense of estrangement from the 
Person or the persons whom they crave to know. 

Yet we are fascinated by them. Argue as we may 
that they speak a strange, incomprehensible language, 
we nonetheless recognize what they are saying. Worst 
of all, we experience in our minds, or perhaps much 
deeper than our minds, a sudden flicker of apprehension 
lest they be right. We see, if only for the flash of an in- 
stant, that now and then they speak not only for them- 
selves, but also for us. Dust and ashes, the corpse and 
the coffin—can we suppose that Luther and Clamence 
knew us not, that our lives will come to no end and our 
bodies will be spared the moldering of the grave? And 
what if Luther and Clamence were right, or even only 
partially right, about the rest—full of sin, all in the soup 
together? What if we, too, are faced with the necessity 
for the impossible? “What can one do to become an- 
other?” 


Fon Jean-Baptiste Clamence the impossible remained 
always precisely that—impossible. For him there was 
nothing but the comfortless solace of the fraternity of 
the guilty; the only mercy for which he could be grate- 
ful was that he need not go through the wilderness 
again: “Let’s not worry! It’s too late now. It will always 
be too late. Fortunately!” 

For Martin Luther, however, the impossible dame to 
pass, and he became another. But he did not bring about 
this miracle. The fasting and the poverty, the confes- 
sions of guilt, the prostrations in the cell—these pro- 
duced agony but no miracle. Yet the miracle did hap- 
pen. The impossible was done. This is Luther’s own 
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account: 

I greatly longed to understand Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans and nothing stood in the way but that one ex- 
pression, “the justice of God,” because I took it to mean 
that justice whereby God is just and deals justly in pun- 
ishing the unjust. My situation was that, although an 
impeccable monk, I stood before God as a sinner trou- 
bled in conscience, and I had no confidence that my 
merit would assuage him. Therefore I did not love a 
just and angry God, but rather hated and murmured 
against him. Yet I clung to the dear Paul and had a 
great yearning to know what he meant. 

Night and day I pondered until I saw the connection 
between the justice of God and the statement that “the 
just shall live by his faith.” Then I grasped that the 
justice of God is that righteousness by which through 
grace and sheer mercy God justifies us through faith. 
Thereupon I felt myself to be reborn and to have gone 
through open doors into paradise. ... This passage of 
Paul became to me a gate to heaven.” 

Martin Luther had become another, a man reborn. 
He had escaped the paths of the wilderness, for to him 
had been opened a gate to heaven. 

Paul showed Luther that the impossible had already 
happened, that a man can be reborn. Paul still sets 
before us the good news that is “the power of God for 
salvation to everyone who has faith” (Romans 1:16). 
Paul does not teach us how to accomplish the impossi- 
ble for ourselves. He makes known to us the good news 
that God has already done what we cannot do. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Reading the Meter 

Poetry got off to a good start this year. In January a 
great American poet from New Hampshire said a poem 
without seeing it at the inauguration of a Democratic 
President. Millions of people all over the world saw 
and heard him. In February a distinguished English 
poet from Majorca defeated three university professors 
in the contest for the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford. 
Robert Graves rolled up 329 votes, and his three oppo- 
nents (a Cambridge don and two Oxford donesses ) 
garnered among them a total of 329 votes. Six hundred 





fifty-eight voters—all prop- 
erly capped and gowned— 
trickled into the Sheldonian 
Theater to cast their ballots: 
literary scholars, historians, 
theologians, physicists, 
chemists, mathematicians, 
anthropologists, sociolo- 
gists, and just miscellaneous 
M.A.’s—many of whom cer- 
tainly didn’t know a dactyl 
from a pterodactyl. One 
Scottish Graves fan, who 
had come four hundred 
miles from Perth, confided 
to our correspondent that 
he would not have gone 





across the street to vote in 





the most recent election for Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity. An Oxford bookmaker “lost a packet” on the 
Graves victory, but other bookmakers looked forward 
happily to an upturn in sales. “Oxford digs Graves,” 
announced the undergraduates. To which one can only 
answer that Harvard is not snowed by Frost either. 
The triumph of the two Roberts is fraught with moral 
significance. The poet will outlive the teleprompter. 
Poets are unconcerned with political boundaries. Poetry 
belongs to the people, of, by, and for whom it remains, 
regardless of race, creed. or the color of the academic 
hood. One poet is worth three professors. It would 
probably be premature to predict another renaissance. 
But though philosophers and kings from Plato to 
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Khrushchev have tried to drive the poets out of the 
realm, they have a way of coming back in triumph- 
from New Hampshire to Washington, from Majorca to 
Oxford, to claim their ancient heritage. The “really 
basic emergent type” in our time, says a writer in the 
London Observer, “is the sociologist-anthropologist. 
ethnographer.” But at least two poets can now rise up in 
all their eloquent dignity and say to his hyphenated 
highness: 
“The land was ours before you were the land’s.” 


Two Roads Diverged 

A gentleman we know has given up his big salary 
and seniority with a big corporation in order to teach 
high school geometry at half his previous salary and 
twice the future. Actually it didn’t happen that 
smoothly. 

He just gradually blew up as the aggravating de- 
mands of his big business administrative job progres- 
sively assaulted first his stomach, then his social life, 
and finally, as he puts it, his heart. The controlled explo- 
sion landed him out of a job. His termination pay was 
pitifully small in the face of his financial obligations. 
But he sweated the thing out, and when he heard of this 
geometry job he grabbed it more or less to chase the 
wolf away from the door and back onto the lawn. 

After teaching something like five minutes, he was 
convinced. Now he is making plans to take summer 
courses in education. He has found himself a job that 
he can do, wants to do, and that his students want done. 
His wife is so happy that her friends accuse her of being 
hysterical. And the children of the household have a 
real, live daddy who walks, and talks, and reads to them. 

We rejoice to be able to tell this story that all the 
newspapers missed, because it is the sort of front-page 
stuff that bears very heavily if not on today then cer- 
tainly on tomorrow. There is something about that sal- 
ary cut and concomitant pressure reduction and that 
new found agreeableness to being alive that go together 


in a strange prophetic way. 


Man vs. Machine 

One of our sporadic daymares is the scary fantasy in 
which men are all put out to grass because the machines 
have taken over. When we read recently about a ma- 
chine which can make other machines, we really began 
to get nervous. 

Perhaps this is why we rejoice at reports of brave 
souls who have fought the machine and won. We are 
thinking of a man we know who wrote letter after letter 
to his book club telling them to stop the subscription. 
He even wrote the message to cease and desist on the 
IBM card which each month he faithfully returned 
marked “Send no book this month.” But the cards con- 
tinued to come. Finally our friend spoke to the machine 
in the only language it could understand. This time the 
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card went back with the same message as before, but 
got until four more holes had been punched at random. 
There is no word as to what this did to the machine. 
But it is a fact that he never heard from the book club 
again. A small victory, no doubt, but a victory just the 


same. 

Knowing as we do of the panic generated among high 
school seniors by the ordeal of college entrance exams, 
we view as catastrophic the report that the latest auto- 
matic paper-grading machines of the Educational Test- 
ing Service (they can scan 100 papers a minute, or some- 
thing unbelievable like that) had marked a thousand 
exams wrong. In fact, they got so fouled up that in some 
instances students were given grades for examinations 
they hadn’t even taken. 

By now things are surely back on the right track 
again, and the machines are systematically sorting out 
academically ept sheep from the inept lambs with their 
accustomed accuracy. But it took people, flesh and 
blood human beings, to catch them in error and find out 
why they made it. 


An Inward Music 

Recent news in the press of the arrest in Russia of 
Olga Ivinskaya, the “real-life” prototype of the lovely 
Lara in Boris Pasternak’s book Dr. Zhivago, may send 
readers back to the Nobel Prize-winning novel and 
such passages as: 

“Wait, let me tell you what I think. I think that if the 
beast who sleeps in man could be held down by threats 
-any kind of threat, whether of jail or of retribution 
after death—then the highest emblem of humanity would 
be the lion tamer in the circus with his whip, not the 
prophet who sacrificed himself. But don’t you see, this 
is just the point—what has for centuries raised man 
above the beast is not the cudgel but an inward music: 
the irresistible power of unarmed truth, the powerful 
attraction of its example. It has always been assumed 
that the most important things in the Gospels are the 
ethical maxims and commandments. But for me the 
most important thing is that Christ speaks in parables 
taken from life, that He explains the truth in terms of 
everyday reality. The idea that underlies this is that 
communion between mortals is immortal, and that the 
whole of life is symbolic because it is meaningful.”° 


Rear-View Samaritan 

A certain advertising man of our acquaintance went 
down from Glendale to Pasadena, and came upon the 
intersection of Lincoln and Washington Avenues—a 
couple of impeccable names for streets if we ever 
heard any. 


_ 


*From Dr. Zhivago by Boris Pasternak. Reprinted by permission 
Pantheon Books, Inc 
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As he took advantage of the green traffic light, he 
took also a reflex reading of his rear-view mirror and 
saw therein a male human being in the process of falling 
in the street, accompanied in his fall by a bagful of 
sprawling groceries. It appeared to be the sort of ma- 
neuver that an inebriate is best equipped to perform, 
but then the glimpse was brief. 

The advertising man slowed down, hesitating be- 
tween his solid Episcopalian upbringing and the on- 
rush of traffic which swirled about him. His rear-view 
mirror informed him that the man had fallen a second 
time, without fully recovering his groceries. Episcopa- 
lian upbringing, punctuated to be sure by an expletive, 
triumphed; and our acquaintance found a place for his 
automobile at the curb. By this time the mirror showed 
not only the man taking his third spill, but also a con- 
siderable collection of automobiles, priests, Levites, and 
right-thinking American citizens passing by. There was, 
at this juncture, a quantity of blood on the victim’s fore- 
head. 

When our man reached the scene on foot, he was 
joined by another man—an unemployed Negro. To- 
gether they lifted up the fallen one, put his groceries in 
his bag, made incidental nasal note that he was unsul- 
lied by alcohol (which is incidental indeed, because 
they had responded to his need under the assumption 
that he had had it, but good), learned that his leg was 











terribly crinnled by an ancient injury, for he was very 
old, and they began to help him toward his home. 

At last, with the blood wiped away and his uncertain 
feet under him, he asked them to leave him at a corner 
to which they had come. “It’s only a few more houses 
away, and I'm sure I can make it.” 

They protested, and he protested the more. “I don't 
want my wife to know about this. She worries about me, 
and I don’t want her to worry. She’s been sick in bed 
for more than a year, and she worries.” 

Which of these, the man from the advertising agency 
is wondering, lifted up whom, and bore whose burden, 
and set whom better on his course that day? 
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NOW! Lifetime Hospitalizatic (o' 





To the one American in four who does not drink, we are 
pleased and proud to offer the Gold Star Total Abstainers 
Hospitalization Policy, which will pay you $100 a week in 
cash, from your first day in the hospital, and will continue 
paying as long as you are there, even for life! 

If you do not drink and are carrying ordinary hospitaliza- 
tion insurance, you are of course helping to pay for the acci- 
dents and hospital bills of those who do drink. Alcoholism 
is now our nation’s #3 health problem, ranking immediately 
behind heart disease and cancer! Those who drink have re- 
duced resistance to infection and are naturally sick more often 
and sick longer than those who do not drink. Yet their in- 
surance—UNTIL NOW —cost the same as yours. NOW with 
the Gold Star Plan, your rates are based on the SUPERIOR 
HEALTH RECORDS of Non-Drinkers! Why should you help 
pay for the hospitalization of those who ruin their health by 
drink? Gold Star rewards you instead of penalizing you for 
not drinking! 

Now, for the first time, you can get the newest and most 
modern type of hospitalization coverage at an unbelievably 
low rate because the Gold Star Policy is offered only to non- 
drinkers. With this policy, you receive $100 a week in cash, 
from the first day and as long as you remain in the hospital! 
This money is paid to you in cash to be used for rent, food, 
hospital or doctor bills—anything you wish. Your policy can- 
not be cancelled by the company no matter how long you 
remain in the hospital or how often you are sick. And the 
present low rate on your policy can never be raised simply 
because you get old, or have too many claims, but only in 
the event of a general rate adjustment up or down for all 
policyholders! 


Noted Leaders Say - - - 


JEROME HINES, Leading bass with Metropolitan 
Opera Company: “! have long been associated 
with Art DeMoss in Christian work. | know few 
people with his driving and sincere desire to pro- 
mote the gospel of Christ in every way. And now 
it is a pleasure to be able to recommend this most 
excellent insurance plan for non-drinkers.” 


UPTON SINCLAIR, Pulitzer Prize Author: “| think 
your idea of giving people the insurance discount 
which they earn by not shortening their lives with 
alcohol is a brilliant one, and | am glad to be 
counted in on it.” 


DR. DANIEL A. POLING, noted Minister and Edi- 
tor, Christian Herald: ‘The advantages of a hos- 
pital plan which is available to non-drinkers only 
are obvious. The lower rate is made possible be- 
cause you are not paying the bills for the illnesses 
and accidents of those who use alcohol.” 


DR. FRANK C. LAUBACH, author, preacher and 
former missionary internationally known authority 
on iiferocy: “Ail my life it has seemed to me that 
people who take good care of themselves should 
not be charged the same premium for insurance as 
those who ore killing themselves by intemperance 
and excess. This Gold Stor Policy seems to be ex- 
actly what people who do not drink ought to have.” 


NO WAITING PERIODS! 


One out of every seven people will spend some time in th 
hospital this year. Every day over 43,000 people enter th 
hospital—32,000 of these for the first time! No one know 
whose turn will be next, whether yours or mine. But we & 
know that a fall on the stairs in your home, or on the side. 
walk, or some sudden illness, or operation could put yu 
in the hospital for weeks or months, and could cost thousand 
of dollars. 

How would you pay for a long siege in the hospital wit 
costly doctor bills, and expensive drugs and medicine? Many 
folks lose their car, savings, even their homes, and are sunk 
hopelessly in debt for the rest of their lives. We surely hop 
this won’t happen to you, but please don’t gamble! Remember, 
once the doctor tells you it is your turn to enter the hospital 
it’s too late to buy coverage at any price. 


The Gold Star Plan Makes It Easy! 


With a Gold Star Total Abstainers Hospitalization Policy, you 
would receive $100 per week (or $14.29 daily) in cash, as long 
as you remain in the hospital, if your hospital stay is less tha 
one week, you still collect at the rate of $14.29 per day. Even if 
you are already covered by another policy, the Gold Star Plan wil 
supplement that coverage, and will pay you directly, in addition 
to your present policy. 

This wonderful, generous protection costs only $4 a month for 
each adult, age 19 through 64, or $40 for twelve full months. For 
each child under 19, the rate is just $3 for a month’s protection 
And for each adult of age 65 through 100, the premium is only 
$6 a month. 

And, remember, with Gold Star, the NO-LIMIT Hospital Plan, 
there is no limit on how long you can stay in the hospital, no limit 
on the number of times you can collect (and the Company can 
never cancel your policy), and no limit on age! 















Money-Back Guarantee 


We'll mail your policy to your home. No salesman will 
call. In the privacy of your own home, read the policy over. 
Examine it carefully. Have it checked by your lawyer, your 
doctor, your Christian friends or some trusted advisor. 
Make sure it provides exactly what we've told you it does. 
Then, if for any reason whatsoever you are not fully satis- 
fied, just mail your policy back within ten days, and we'll 
cheerfully refund your entire premium by return mail, 
with no questions asked. So, you see, you have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose! 
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The World Mutual Health and Accident 
Insurance Company 

World Mutual has been operating since 1920, and has an uF 

impeachable record of honesty, service, and integrity. By speci 

arrangement with DeMoss Associates, World Mutual has under 


written this Gold Star Total Abstainers Hospitalization Policy. 
. 


This plan offered exclusively by 


DE MOSS ASSOCIATES, INC. 
VALLEY FORGE, PA. 


“Special Protection for Special People” 
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overage for Non-Drinkers ONLY!! 
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For Proof of Service and 
Reliability, Read these Letters: 


Mr. Ray Bunge, Catawissa, Penna.—‘‘Received your check 
today, and I can’t tell you how much we appreciated it. It 
certainly is a pleasure to be served by a company like 
yours. I know now that you mean just what you say in 
your ad.” 

Mrs. Alice M. Allen, Columbus, Ohio—‘‘Today I received 
your check in settlement of my hospital claim. I hope every 
Total Abstainer will take advantage of this wonderful 
policy.” 

Mrs. Berta Dixon, Hillsboro, Texas—‘‘It is a pleasure to 
tell you we are very happy with your service as well as 
your good policy. You know we never dream of these 
things happening to us—always to others. Believe me, I 
will speak very highly of your service and your company 
to all I meet.” 
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Rev. Hugh Thompson, Buffalo, N.Y.—‘‘We do appreciate 
greatly your service to us during our recent illness. The 
claim was taken care of so efficiently that we were able to 
take care of everything. It is very gratifying to be a 
member of an insurance company with Christian standards.” 
Miss Helen Griggs, Ceris, Calif.—‘‘Thank you very much 
for the check which I received for my recent surgery and 
twelve days in the hospital. I think your Gold Star Policy 
is a very fine one and have recommended it to several of 
my friends. Thank you again.” 

Rev. Anton Darms, Zion, Illinois—‘‘When I took out this 
policy, I had been in good health for over nine years 
without a sick day and I hoped it would never be necessary 
to go to a hospital. This attack of pneumonia came on me 
so violently that I had to go to my own home hospital. I 
thank God for the good Samaritan De Moss Associates 
that gave magnificent help in this great time of need.” 


Check These Remarkable Features: 
eGuaranteed renewable. elmmediate coverage! Full 
(Only YOU can cancel) benefits go into effect 
Good in any lawfully op- noon of the day your policy 
erating hospital anywhere is issued. 


in the world! _ 
Pays in addition to any ye An Sgt — of 


other hospital insurance 
Policy good in all 50 states! 


you may Carry. 
All benefits paid directly x, policy fees or enroll- 
ment fees! 


to you in cash! 
All claim checks are sent : 

eEnroliment still open in 
every state except Ohio, 


out Airmail Special Deliv- 
where existing policies con- 
tinue in full effect. 


ery. 
No health examination nec- 
essary. 


Only conditions not covered: 

Pregnancy; any act of war; pre-existing conditions; or hospitalization 
caused by the use of alcoholic beverages or narcotics. Everything else 
IS covered! 
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g HERE'S ALL YOU DO: 


1 ) Fill out application at right. 
: @ Enclose in an envelope with 
your first payment. 


Valley Forge, Pa. 
YOU WILL RECEIVE YOUR GOLD STAR POLICY 





for LIFE to readers of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
NO SALESMEN! 


Ff 


Mail to DeMoss Associates, Inc. 
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PROMPTLY BY MAIL. NO SALESMAN WILL CALL. y} 


Additional Benefits 


Pays $2,000 cash for accidental death. 

Pays $2,000 cash for loss of one hand, one foot, sight 
of one eye. 

Pays $6,000 cash for loss of both eyes, or both hands, 
or both feet. 

Pays double the above amounts (up to $12,000) for 
specified travel accidents! 

Bank 
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APPLICATION TO 660 0461 


' World Mutual Health & Accident Ins. Co. of Penna. 
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} My name is __ 
Street or RD =__ 
| City Y 








State 








Date of Birth: Month Year 





a 
My occupation is Ds 





My beneficiary is 
| also hereby apply for 
NAME 





coverage for the members of my family listed below: 


DATE OF BIRTH AGE RELATIONSHIP BENEFICIARY 











4. | 


Have you or any member above listed been disabled by either accident or iliness or have 
you or they had medical advice or treatment or have you or they been advised to have a 
surgical operation in the last five years? es |) No 

If so, give details stating cause, date, name and address of attending physician and 
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hereby apply to the World Mutual Health and Accident ins. Co. of Penna. for a policy based 
on the understanding that the policy applied for does not cover conditions originating prior 
to the date of insurance, and that the policy is issued solely and entirely in reliance upon 
the written answers to the foregoing questions. 


Date: 


EN. APP.-——-35°9R60 
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1F. YOU PAY 
YEARLY 


IF YOU PAY 
MONTHLY 1 am enclosing the 
amount specified on 
the left for each per- 
son to be covered, 
with the understand- 
ing that | can return 
my policy within 10 
days if | am not com- 
pletely satisfied with 
it, and my entire pre- 
mium will be prompt- 
ly refunded. 


HERE 
ARE 
THE 
LOW 


GOLD 
STAR 


RATES 





Each adult age 
19-64 poys a> 





Each adult a§e b 
65-100 poys au * 


Each child age 18 
and under pays 
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U.S. AID TO 
A MEDLEY 


AST MONTH, Americans found them- 
L selves in the middle of a first-rate 
Church-State muddle. The muddle came 
about largely because increased interest 
in doing something to bolster American 
education has coincided with the final 
transformation of once “Protestant Amer- 
ica” into a multifaith country, a change 
pointed up by last fall’s election of a Ro- 
man Catholic as President of the United 
States. 

Of all U.S. religious groups, the 
Roman Catholics have the largest num- 
ber of children in church-sponsored, 
church-supported schools (something 
over five million in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools alone). That they should 
press for inclusion in government-spoi 
sored programs of school support is not 
to be wondered at. That Protestants, 
Jews, those of no faith—indeed all who 
wish to prevent anything like the clerical- 
ism which has plagued some parts of 
Europe—should oppose any support for 
parochial schools is equally understand- 
able. 

The somewhat general language of 
the First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, the basis of Church-State separa- 
tion in the United States, contributes to 
the confusion. “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion,” the amendment reads. But what 
constitutes a “law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion”? “Interpretation,” 
as one writer put it, “often depends on 


predilection.” 

Some hold that the intent of the found- 
ing fathers was simply to avoid a single 
“state” Church. Others contend that the 
amendment means what the Supreme 
Court said it meant in 1947 in the Ever- 
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EDUCATION: 
OF VIEWS 


son school bus case: that neither the 
Federal government nor the states “can 
pass laws which aid one religion, aid all 
religions, or prefer one religion over an- 
other.” Between these two poles, the 
range of positions is wide. Last. month 
religious and political leaders were lining 
up at various points all along the line, 
and finding themselves a bit surprised 
to see which other leaders agreed with 
them. 

With a few exceptions, Protestant 
leaders agreed with the proposals made 
by President Kennedy. His request for 
Congressional action on Federal aid to 
schools came in three parts. 

The first called for 2.3 billions of dol- 
lars in grants to public schools only, at 
the elementary and secondary level, to 
be spread over three years, administered 
by the states, and used at the discretion 
of each state for construction of school 
buildings or for teachers’ salaries, or 
both. Part two suggested the appropria- 
tion over five years of five billion dollars, 
to be given in long-term, low-interest 
loans to colleges (including those under 
religious auspices) for construction of 
‘ormitories and other facilities. The last 
proposal would provide 576 million dol- 
lars in college scholarships, awarded ac- 
cording to merit and need, and each 
carrying a $350 grant to the school of 
the recipient's choice. This money would 
also be spread over five years, 

Midnight oil was burned in many a 
Washington office as the President's ad- 
visers amassed ammunition for the Chief 
Executive on the Constitutional aspects 
of these proposals. 

Private colleges are included in an al- 
ready functioning Federal construction 






















loan program. In effect under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act is a pro- 
gram of scholarships which may be, and 
have been, used at denominational insti- 
tutions, and which include grants to the 
institutions for the extra money above 
tuition it costs to educate each college 
student. Since universal, compulsory ed- 
ucation at the college level is not pro- 
vided in the U.S.A., and since private 
institutions are a major part of higher 
education, the belief has been that the 
improvement of education required gov- 
ernment assistance even to private 
schools. No test has thus far been made 
of the constitutionality of such assistance; 
the President apparently felt that the 
precedents justified his inclusion of more 
of the same in the proposed legislation. 

Some Protestants nevertheless remain 
leery of parts two and three of the Presi- 
dent’s proposals, But others, including 
spokesmen for POAU (Protestants and 
Other Americans United for the Separa- 
tion of Church and State), a watchdog 
on such matters, found the President’s 
proposals “unimpeachable.” 

Not so Francis Cardinal Spellman and 
the Roman Catholic Bishops in the 
United States. They found “discrimina- 
tion” against Catholic children in the 
United States in the President’s propos- 
als. Moreover, they seemed to be pre- 
pared to marshal all the efforts of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States to defeat the proposals unless 
modification made possible some form 
of aid to parochial elementary schools. 
Several forms of modification were sug- 
gested. 

Richard Nixon, the Republican par- 
ty’s candidate for President last autumn, 
suggested that maybe the states should 
be allowed to decide whether they 
wished a part of their appropriation to 
go to private schools. This proposal 
roused much concern, not only among 
advocates of Church-State separation, 
but among those working toward racial 
desegregation of the schools. Observers 
noted that any such arrangement would 
be an encouragement to states resisting 
desegregation to set up private, segre- 
gated school systems. Some Roman 
Catholic spokesmen proposed that Fed- 
eral aid be given in the form of tuition 
grants to children, to be used at any 
school, public or private. Representative 
Roman Pucinski, of Illinois, a Roman 
Catholic, suggested that a simple admin- 
istrative order on the part of the United 
States Internal Revenue service, allowing 
income tax deductions for tuition pay- 
ments, might be a solution. 

Roman Catholic leaders, however, 
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seemed to be concentrating their efforts 
toward the securing of long-term, low- 
interest loans for elementary and second- 
ary private and parochial school con- 
struction purposes as a feature of Federal 
education support. Whether such loans 
would be constitutional seemed to be a 
moot point. By analogy with the statutes 
which permit such loans to colleges, it 
might be thought that they would be. 
Protestant Senators Wayne Morse and 
Clifford Case, among others, said that 
they would vote for such loans. The 
President was insistent that any measure 
for loans to parochial schools should be 
acted on in a separate bill. The Roman 
Catholic hierarchy were pressing to have 
it tacked onto the Kennedy proposals, in 
the belief that it would have more chance 
of passage that way. 

Quite apart from the constitutionality 
of the loans question, there seemed to be 
good reasons to oppose it, some of which 
were set forth clearly by National Coun- 
cil of Churches’ spokesman Gerald Knoff. 
Among these were: the possible growth 
of competing sectarian school systems, 
with consequent divisive effect upon the 
nation; encouragement of private, segre- 
gated school construction; the setting of 
a precedent, which might lead to a fur- 
ther chipping away at the so-called 
“wall” of separation; and the promotion 
of the idea that failure to give funds to a 
religious institution is somehow denying 
rights to the children of a church. 

The intense pressure being exerted 
by the Roman Catholic Church toward 
modification of the President’s proposals 
was seen by some as motivated by hope 
that Kennedy, as a good Roman Cath- 
olic, might modify his views. (Catholic 
leaders testified before the House Edu- 
cation and Labor subcommittee, how- 
ever, that Catholic legislators were quite 
free to vote their own views on the is- 
sue.) Others opined that, for political 
reasons, the Church welcomed the op- 
portunity to show how independent of 
the hierarchy a Roman Catholic Presi- 
dent could be. But the campaign could 
more likely be attributed to a variety of 
other factors: 
> This year marked the first time since 
the introduction of the ill-fated Barden 
bill in 1949 that a real head of steam has 
developed in the Administration’s drive 
for Federal support of primary and sec- 
ondary education. 
> Like public schools, parochial schools 
have been increasing in numbers by leaps 
and bounds since World War II, and the 
financial strain, particularly on Catho- 














































lics, has been great. 
> Especially in the more populous states, 
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The Rev. Francis Scott (left), former missionary to China, and the Rev. John Gordon, 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church, Lancaster, Pa., baptize four officers of Na- 
tionalist Chinese Army at home of another former missionary, Miss Mary Leaman. 
Officers were part of group from nations overseas studying at Army Ordnance School, 
Aberdeen, Md., who were entertained on various week ends by church members. 





legislators seem to be responsive to Ro- 
man Catholic pressures. 

® Some validity can be seen in the re- 
current argument that a Roman Catholic 
who chooses to exercise his freedom of 
religion (guaranteed by the First 
Amendment) by sending a child to a 
religious school carries a double burden 
when he supports the parochial school 
and, through his taxes, the public school, 
too. 

While understanding the difficulties 
under which Roman Catholics labor in 
conducting their school system, and con- 
ceding them the right to do so, most 
Protestants, including those who, like 
the Lutherans and Baptists, operate ex- 
tensive elementary and secondary 
schools of their own, were last month 


holding fast to a conviction that no Fed- 
eral funds must be spent for private ele- 
mentary and secondary education. Peti- 
tions, statements, and letters to members 
of Congress expressing this point of view 
were mounting in numbers. 

The General Council of The United 
Presbyterian Church in. the U.S.A. 
adopted a statement which was mailed 
to all members of Congress. This state- 
ment follows: 

“Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States is presently considering a program 
of Federal aid to education; and 

“Whereas, there is pressure from some 
quarters to extend aid to parochial and 
private schools contrary to the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations; and 

“Whereas, the 169th General Assem- 
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bly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., meeting in Omaha, Nebraska, in 
1957, adopted a report: (1) affirming 
Presbyterian support of the public school 
as a vital institution in our free and dem- 
ocratic society, (2) safeguarding the 
rights of Americans to organize, support, 
and patronize private and parochial 
schools, and (3) opposing the support of 
parochial schools 
through the use of public funds, since 


independent or 
such use virtually favors establishment 
of religion by government; and 

“Whereas, any diversion of tax money 
(Federal, state, or local) from the sup- 
port of public schools at primary and 
secondary levels will greatly weaken the 
public school system and even destroy 
it in certain areas of our country, 

“Therefore, the General Council of 
The United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., meeting in New York City, 
March 8-9, 1961, 

“Calls particular attention to the state- 
ment on the Church and public schools 
adopted by the 169th General Assembly, 
which commits this Church to whole- 
hearted support of public education in 
our country; 

“Urges that this full statement be 
studied thoughtfully at this time by ap- 
propriate groups and individuals in the 


Church and elsewhere; 

“Affirms that if the Federal govern- 
ment extends aid to public education, 
Federal funds be made available only 
under the following conditions: (a) that 
the funds be administered by the states 
with provision for report by them to the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education on the 
use of the funds; (b) that there be no 
discrimination among children on the 
basis of race, religion, class, or national 
origin; (c) that there be adequate safe- 
guards against Federal control of educa- 
tional policy, which conditions are those 
recently adopted by the representatives 
of Protestant and Orthodox Churches in 
the General Board of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.; 
and 

“Commends the President of the 
United States for his statements uphold- 
ing the constitutional guarantees against 
government support of sectarian educa- 
tion at primary and secondary levels.” 


Communists Intensify 
Persecution in Tibet 


A twenty-three-year-old Buddhist 
lama who escaped from a prison in com- 
munist-controlled Tibet and has secured 
asylum in India, reported that in recent 








Duane F. Mabeus, medical student from Orchard, Nebr., makes rounds of Presbyterian 
hospital in Thailand as part of fellowship program sponsored by Smith Kline & 


French, a U.S. drug firm. Last year S.K.F. made grants to 29 future doctors as part 
of a three-year program which will enable 90 students to go overseas. Purpose of 
the program is to introduce students to health problems not generally seen in 
this country and to hospital personnel working with limited medical facilities. 





months the Chinese have intensified per. 
secution of all religious groups in his 
country. He told of intensified genocide 
public torture, and defiling of mongs. 
teries. 

Lama Lobsong Lowang said that he 
was thrown in prison along with seventy 
others from a monastery, including high 
dignitaries. Later he watched fifty of his 
fellow prisoners tortured to death in pub. 
lic. Lowang and the other lamas were 
charged with espionage after sending 
some images of the Buddha to India, the 
communists accusing them of forwarding 
information regarding Chinese activities 
along with the idols. Lowang believes 
he owes his life to the fact that since he is 
an Indian citizen, born in Ladakh, the 
Chinese did not wish to provoke India 
by murdering him. 

Lowang reported that all of the most 
loyal followers of the Dalai Lama, exiled 
spiritual leader of Tibet who was granted 
asylum in India, have been liquidated. 
He told of a meeting called by the Chi- 
nese commander in the precincts of the 
Tashilunpoh Monastery which one thov- 
sand monks were forced to attend. A 
Chinese official announced that high Ti- 
betan officials, though they falsely swore 
loyalty to Peking, had pledged their real 
loyalty to “a certain foreign country” 
(presumably India). After the meeting 
one high lama was burned alive in the 
presence of his relatives. 

Lowang said that all of the few Chris- 
tian churches in Tibet have been looted 
and their religious books burned. 











































Federal Officials Attend 
Presbyterian Dinner 


The third annual dinner in honor of 
Presbyterian laymen in the national gov- 
ernment was held last month at Trinity 
Presbyterian Church, Arlington, Vir- 
ginia. Thirty-six Presbyterian members 
of Congress, cabinet officers, and other 
leaders in the government were guests 
of honor. 

Featured speaker was Presbyterian 
layman Bruce Catton, Civil War scholar 
and author, and editor of American Heri- 
tage. Mr. Catton addressed the group on 
“What the 1860's have to say to the 
1960's.” Master of ceremonies was As- 
sociate Justice Tom Clark of the United 
States Supreme Court. Offering felicita- 
tions were Moderator Herman L. Turner 
of The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., and former Moderator John R. 
Cunningham of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S. (Southern). 
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Blake Answers 
Questions in Santa Barbara 


Early this year an anonymous group 
provided the parishioners of the Presby- 
terian Church of Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia, with a set of questions which 
seemed, by implication, to raise doubts 
about the loyalty of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches to democratic institu- 
tions. A number of people in Santa 
Barbara, not possessing the background 
of special experience required to cope 
with such questions, were understand- 
ably disturbed. 

The minister of the church, Dr, Law- 
rence E. Fisher, invited Stated Clerk 
Eugene Carson Blake to come to Santa 
Barbara and, out of his years of experi- 
ence in working with the National Coun- 
cil (including the presidency in 1954- 
57) to answer the questions raised by 
the unsigned communication. 

In response, Dr. Blake preached a ser- 
mon, based on the text “Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbor” 
(Exodus 20:16). He outlined the pur- 
poses, convictions, and organizational 
structure of the National Council of 
Churches. He pointed out that “the ques- 
tion technique” of the unsigned com- 
munication to church members “is sug- 
gested in the Blue Book of the John Birch 
Society as the best way to sow disruption 
and to disturb a church or P.T.A.” 

[Coincidentally, the preceding week’s 
issue of Time Magazine, March 10, had 
described the John Birch Society in a 
way that suggested a quasi-Nazi, quasi- 
communist secret organization whose 
chapters “in 35. states... take 
from society headquarters, promote com- 
munist-style front organizations that do 
not use the John Birch name.” This 
group, Time wrote, is under the “dicta- 
torial direction of one man who sees de- 
mocracy as a ‘perennial fraud.’. . .” This 
group of “Americanists” (their own name 
for themselves), have, through their 
leader’s writings, described United Pres- 
byterian laymen Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and the late John Foster Dulles as, re- 
spectively, traitor and communist agent. ] 

Dealing with the eight questions on 
the anonymous questionnaire, Dr. Blake 
pointed out numerous errors of fact and 
unwarranted assumptions. “This congre- 
gation,” Dr. Blake told his hearers, “is 
being subjected to a campaign of false 
witness about the leadership of your 
Church, both lay and ministerial, and 
about the leadership of the National 
Council of Churches.” 


orders 
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Referring to some pronouncements of 
the National Council to which some 
church members have taken exception, 
the Stated Clerk said, “... within the 
context of responsible freedom every 
church and every member has not only 
the right, but also the duty, to express 
dissent as vigorously as the occasion ap- 
pears to démand, but within the context 
of our commitment to Jesus Christ as 
Divine Lord and Savior and of our com- 
mitment to each other.” 

Describing activities of the National 
Council, Dr. Blake pointed out that “95 
per cent of the budget and 75 per cent 
of staff time have to do with evangelism, 
relief, foreign missions, Christian educa- 
tion—activities that receive very little 
newspaper or TV publicity because they 
are not controversial.” 


Ministers Asked To Help 
African UN Delegates 

Recent cases of discriminatory prac- 
tices against African envoys to the 
United Nations who have been seeking 
housing for themselves and their families 
in New York were deplored by the Prot- 
estant Council of the City of New York. 

In a letter sent to all clergy whose 
parishes are in the residential locale of 
UN delegates, the Council urged min- 
isters to assist delegates personally in 
locating housing; to call on owners or 
managers of apartment buildings and ap- 
prise them of the Fair Housing Prac- 
tices local law; and to stress to their 
parishioners the opportunity to welcome 
the delegates. 

“We in Manhattan face a singular and 
unavoidable responsibility to practice 
true hospitality to the stranger in our 
midst,” declared the Reverend Austin 
McRaven Warner, executive secretary of 
the Council’s Manhattan Division. 
“Housing bias against Negro citizens of 
this country is equally inexcusable and 
immoral, if not more so.” 

With the opening of the UN General 
Assembly on March 7, the letter pointed 
out, and with the arrival of some sixty 
African delegates from new member 
nations, the duty of the community has 
become “more imperative.” 

The Committee of Religious Leaders 
of the City of New York, representing 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Jews 
has also urged the municipal Real Estate 
Board to recognize the need for making 











suitable housing available immediately 
for the African delegates. 
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Lifetime Income 
for YOURSELF and 
LOVED ONES ... through 


PRESBYTERIAN 


Survivorship 
ANNUITIES 


You, as an annuitant, can “memorial- 
ize” yourself by providing a SUR- 
VIVORSHIP agreement. After you 
pass on, your loved ones get the same 
dependable, guaranteed income that 
you received during your lifetime. 
During the survivor's life, the contin- 
uing dividends serve as a yearly gift- 
reminder of your thoughtfulness. 
Dividends from stocks, bonds and 
other securities vary from year to year 
but your PRESBYTERIAN ANNU- 
ITY returns always remain the same 
for you and your survivors in spite of 
depressions, wars, and economic con- 
ditions. No need for re-investment, 
no legal fees, no shrinkage of income, 
liberal tax exemption. Over 70 years 
of continuous payments to Presbyte- 
rian Annuitants is a guarantee of 
safety and dependability. 


Write today for free booklet. 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
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1 am interested in Presbyterian Annvities. Please 
tell me what percent income | would receive, my 
date of birth being Bris ing Laveen 
month doy 

At present | om most interested in 

C) Beard of Notional Missions 

oO i4 2. , eae ond Bolnsi 

(0 Board of Christian Education 

(CD United Presbyterian Foundation 


Please send me free booklet explaining oll! details. 










































Assistant Secretary of State Brooks Hays meets Eugene C. 
Blake, Stated Clerk, and Men’‘s president P. S. Hitchcock. 


Men 
Meet 
in 


Four 
More 
Cities 
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Inorganic chemist, and United Presbyterian elder John C. 
Bailar, Jr., addresses the area meeting of men in Chicago. 


During February and March an esti- 
mated total of 9,000 United Presbyterian 
men met in five sections of the country 
for friendship, prayer, and study of the 
theme for the year, “God so loved . . . He 
gave.” 

Following the Eastern Area Meeting 
in New York, reported in PResBYTERIAN 
Lire, March 15, leaders of United Pres- 
byterian Men circuited the country to 
conduct similar meetings in Sacramento, 
Wichita, Pittsburgh, and Chicago. Be- 
sides a study guide for their eight hours 
of directed discussion in small groups, 
the men in each city were offered facts 
and viewpoints in seven addresses by 
prominent laymen and ministers. Ex- 
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Congressman Walter H. Judd (right) of Minnesota receives 
thanks from delegate after speaking at Wichita meeting. 


cerpts from a few of these speeches follow. 
> in Sacramento, men at the Western 
Area Meeting heard Dr. Kenneth G. 
Neigh, General Secretary of the Board 
of National Missions, discuss some of the 
problems facing Christian people in this 
country. He cited a city in which “due to 
automation 60,000 men will never again 
work at the city’s chief industry. I would 
say that no one has a mori! right to re- 
turn from this meeting to the spiritual 
safety of his own church without carry- 
ing a conviction that he at least will move 
to deal with the spiritual wastes coming 
from automation.” 

Alluding to Martin Luther’s descrip- 
tion of Christians as “little Christs,” Dr. 


The Reverend Kenneth G. Neigh, General Secretary of Board 
of National Missions, is speax ive 


meetings. 
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Neigh said: “The ‘little Christ’ will go 
into his community and find out what is 
going on. He will do something about 
housing, ask the social planners where 
the town is moving, the school board 
what’s needed. He will ask the social 
worker about human needs, talk to jailers 
about their charges, the college president 
about his chores, the hospital adminis- 
trator about his problems, the people 
who run the homes about theirs. He will 
get out of the church group and into the 
whole neighborhood and community, 
thus taking the church to the outside.” 

In Wichita, Dr. Walter H. Judd, mem- 
ber of the U.S. House of Representatives 
from Minnesota and a former medical 
missionary, analyzed the present predic- 
ament of Western civilization. “Our so- 
ciety is threatened from without and 
from within. The threat from outside 
makes headway only because of the 
apathy within. Communism is a creed. It 
is the first real competitor to Christianity 
in 1,000 years. Its mission, the reverse 








of the Christian mission, is to enslave, to 
cast aside the bruised. Having no God, 
communism accepts no accountability | 
for man. The communists’ creed drives 
them to free us from the delusion of a 
Christian God who loves us. 

“Our Western cultural heritage began | 


some 400 years ago in Europe when the 
meaning of the Christian faith again 
broke into the consciousness of man. The 
truth of God’s love for man gives dignity | 
to human life. This drives man to de- 
mand political and economic liberty as 
an expression of and guarantee of reli- 
gious liberty. In a democracy, the people 
express their freedom by controlling the 
government. But when we became 
strong, we forgot our sources, and we | 
ignored the religious roots of our heri- | 
tage....If we have got off the track, | 
then we must go back to where we went | 
astray.... This is not an option for our 
society—it is a must. If we would rebuild 
our society, we must first seek God’s 
righteousness, not 








Kingdom and _his 
peace, not security, not prosperity. There 
is no other hope.” 

> In Pittsburgh, Assistant Secretary of 
State Brooks Hays told the Pittsburgh 
Area Meeting: “Occasionally an idea is 
advanced in the political community 
which is so substantially influenced by 
spiritual forces that it may have a bind- 
ing quality and may have a nonpartisan 
acceptance in the nation’s life. Such an 
idea, I believe, has emerged in the new 
Peace Corps. To many it appears to have 
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the potential for expressing the American 
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It happened in Centerville ee 


Te Genesee gaue their home avin 


To look at Fred and Marion Jones, you might say they were just an average 
middle-aged couple. 

But last Spring something wonderful happened to change their whole lives! 

Marion Jones read in Presbyterian Life about the problem that many of 
our Presbyterian ministers face when they retire after a full life of Christian 
service. She realized that during his active ministry, a pastor and his wife 
are usually provided with a manse by the church. Then upon retirement, a 
minister frequently finds himself without a home, and without sufficient capi- 
tal to buy one. He and his wife face the long years of retirement . . . virtually 
homeless. 

To help meet this need and to show gratitude for the services of these 
men of God, Presbyterians are asked to consider a gift or bequest of their 
homes to the Board of Pensions for use by retired ministers. 

Fred and Marion were not wealthy . . . but they did own their home. This 
opportunity to provide a home for a minister and his wife appealed to them 
as a fitting way to express their gratitude for God’s bountiful gifts. After 
prayerful consideration and a talk with their pastor, the Joneses corre- 
sponded with the Board of Pensions and arranged for their home to be in- 
cluded in their Will. = : 

This decision has re- 
sulted in deep satisfactions 
for Marion and Fred; it 
enriches everything they 


If you wish to Sits meh ohout nell bore 
might help, address correspondence to: 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27,N. Y. 
TC] | may be interested in helping to 


provide homes for retired ministers. 
Please send more information. 


you, too. 


Mail this coupon for 
more information. 
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dream of peace and the concern we feel 
for the welfare of all people. 

“This could be thought of as a new 
weapon in mankind’s struggle against 
poverty, hunger, disease, and illiteracy 
—upon which communism thrives. But it 
is also an appealing challenge to youth 
to reflect our noblest ideals of human 
service. This venture is too lofty to be 
lost in the inventory of cold war weap- 
ons, and its success depends not only on 
the imagination of its leaders but on the 
support it wins from the ranks of church 
men and women. To be sure, there is the 
element of political craftsmanship to be 
respected. Its methods must be exam- 
ined by responsible political leaders, and 
criticism must not be regarded as out of 
place. And certainly, there is wisdom in 
the practical counseling against haste 
and lack of restraint in developing its 
program. Within its proper sphere of ac- 
tion, however, the Peace Corps, in its 
teaching and healing services, is, in a 
sense, the Government equivalent of the 
work of dedicated foreign missionaries 
around the world.” 


> In Chicago, scientist John C. Bailar, 
Jr., an inorganic chemist at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, addressed himself directly 
to the conference theme, concluding that 
as God loved, and gave, so we must love 
and give. 

“Jesus said, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.’ But if we 
are asked to contribute to a poor or needy 
family, we give grudgingly. We make 
excuses, save money for a new car or to 
send ‘Jr.’ to college. We can think of a 
thousand reasons for not helping. We 
don’t mention it, but we may be thinking 
of a trip to Bermuda. But Jesus said, 
‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God... .’ 
We should remember that the eternal 
life which has been promised us does not 
begin after death. It is here now; we are 
living it. The message of this conference 
is for today ... not for some indefinite 
future time... . If God is in us, then we 
are part of him, or at least we are part- 
ners with him. If the rest of the world is 
to know of God’s love, they must see God 
in us. 








Mrs. Catherine Carp on balcony of Protestant Pavilion at 1958 Brussels World’s 


Fair. 


Now, as Program Director of International Christian Fellowship Center in 


Brussels, she has recently completed a three-month lecture tour in the United States. 
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Brussels: 
Protestant Pavilion Continue; 


One of the most dramatic churg 
stories in recent years was the struggk 
in 1957 and 1958 by Pastor Pieter Fagd 
and a small group of Belgian Protestanj 
to have Protestantism represented at the 
Brussels World’s Fair. 

“Without a penny but with faith’ 
plans were drawn and land acquired in 
the very center of the Fair grounds. The 
only cash on hand when ground was 
broken was 100 pounds from New Zea. 
land and ten guilders from The Nether. 
lands. Endorsement and funds followed 
from the World Council of Churches, the 
United Bible Societies, and groups and 
individuals from Europe and America. 

The American eampaign to raise 
$100,000 was launched at the National 
Council of Churches assembly in St 
Louis when the Infernational Christian 
Committee was formed, cochaired by 
Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel of Washington, 
D.C., past president of United Church 
Women, and Mr. Charles C. Parlin of 
New York, a lawyer and Methodist lay: 
man. 

Presbyterians have lent their support 
from the beginning. The first U.S. gift 
came from Mr. John Dalton, now gov- 
ernor of Missouri, a Presbyterian lay- 
man from Jefferson City. PrespyTeRriay 
Lire printed the first news story in this 
country about the Protestant Pavilion 
and eight other stories (Sept. 7, "57; 
Jan. 11, March 8, April 5, May 17, June 
1, July 15, Oct. 15, ’58; Jan. 1, °59). 
Many Presbyterian individuals and 
groups contributed; the Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations gave 
$5,000. At the request of Pastor Fagel, 
10,000 copies of PrespyTeRiAN Lire’s 
April 5, 1958, issue on the Bible were 
made available for distribution at the 
Pavilion. 

During the six months (April 7-Oc- 
tober 19) run of the Fair, more than 
a million persons—including Queen Ju- 
liana and Prince Bernhard of The Neth- 
erlands, President Adenauer of Germany, 
and King Baudouin of Belgium—entered 
the Pavilion to see the exhibit and attend 
worship services in the beautiful circular 
chapel with its copper cross and stained 
glass. 

The impact was*so far-reaching that 
the founders felt the Pavilion should not 
be relinquished, but continued and ex- 
panded. The building was prefabricated 
with the hope that it might be <dis- 
mantled and reassembled on another site 
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for use as a permanent international 
Protestant Center. 

After the Fair closed, the Continuing 
International Christian Committee for a 
Permanent Center in Belgium, with Mrs. 
Wedel and Mr. Parlin remaining as co- 
chairmen, renewed their campaign. 

Sufficient funds were not forthcoming, 
however, and last year the Pavilion 
building was sold to the American 
Church in The Hague, where it will 
serve as an ecumenical center. Proceeds 
from the sale will be used for a center in 
Brussels. 

Known as the International Christian 
Fellowship Center and located on the 
Rue du Champ de Mars in the heart of 
downtown Brussels, the new project will 
have an active summer program this year 
for visitors from all over the world. 

The Center will provide general and 
religious information about Belgium and 
Europe; orientation regarding Protestant- 
ism in Europe and location of multilin- 
gual worship services; a social atmos- 
phere for interchange of ideas and 
fellowship; opportunity to meet Belgian 
Protestants; personally guided tours of 
Brussels and its environs. It is establish- 
ing contact with similar projects through- 
out Europe so that visitors may feel a 
sense of continuity in Christian contacts 
as they travel from country to country. 

Pastor Pieter Fagel will direct the work 
at the International Christian Fellowship 
Center, and Mrs. Catherine Carp (pro- 
gram director at the Pavilion) will be 
program director of the Center. 

Mrs. Carp, a native of The Nether- 
lands and a member of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, recently completed an 
extended lecture trip in the U.S. to in- 
form Americans about the International 
Christian Fellowship Center and to urge 
travelers and others to participate in its 
program. 

[Inquiries should be directed to: In- 
ternational Christian Committee, 1753 
Lamont Street, N.W., Washington 10, 
D.C., or to Pastor Pieter Fagel, Rue du 
Champ de Mars 5, Brussels, Belgium.] 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND CAMPS 





Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 





COE COLLEGE 


Two new dormitories to 
open September 1961. Aca- 
demic excellence in Chris- 
tian orientation. Majors in 
22 fields. Four-year teacher 
education. Air Force ROTC. 
Write: Director of Admis- 
sions, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 





TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


og oe Presbyterian College, established = 

794. Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited. 
phe B.S. degrees. Wholesome Christian siento: 
phere. Cosmopolitan student body. Moderate costs. 
c. Pr Greeneville, Tenn. 











COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Emporia, Kansas 


Est. 1882. A co-ed, four-year Liberal Arts College 
that is fully accredited. Bachelor degrees offered in 
Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Offering 
training for business, the professions, the ministry, 
music, teaching, and many other fields. For further 
information write to: Director of Admissions. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 

United Presbyterian, 75, co-ed, fully seenas 

Libera! Arts College 2 1150 students. egress: © 

B. and M.S. in uc.. B.B.A id B. va 

Educ. 60 ‘miles North ot Pittsburgh. "Founded" in 1852. 
Write: Di New Wilmington, Pa. 








WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 


Est. 1875. 509 students. Accredited, four-year, Presbyte- 
rian, liberal arts. 12-1 student-faculty ratio. More than 
20 majors and 5 pre-professional areas. Scholarships and 
work aid. Intercollegiate and intramural sports. Compre- 
hensive activities program. B.A, and B.S. degrees, in- 
cluding B.S. in engineering. Located in heart of scenic 
imerica. Christian atmosphere. For details write Dean 
of Admissions. 








DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Four-year Liberal Arts and Sciences. Fully accred- 
ited. Coeducational. Presbyterian. Write: Director 
of Admissions, Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, 
West Viegiaia. 


FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN fortis 


New liberal arts college with bold 
Ce IL L E GE new approach to unified learning. 
85% of faculty have doctorates. Stress on independ- 
ent study. Positive Christian search for values. 
Waterfront campus. St. Petersburg, Fla. 

YEA UT ~ . * 
GENEVA COLLEGE 8e2ve; Fails, Pa. Re- 
Two new men’s and women's “yt ready 
Sept. 12, 1961. Accredited liberal arts college with 
pre-prof., teaching. bus. and engin. programs. Acad- 


emic excellence from a Christian viewpoint. College 
Boards required. Request ‘Viewbook’ from Registrar. 








Men’s College 
Easton, Pe. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 52%tst:.im 


Offers A.B.: B.S. in Applied Math.. Chemistry. Phys., 
six types of Engr. 5-yr. prog. combining arts & engr. 
Interdepartmental majors in Internat. Affairs, His- 
tory and Lit., and Amer. Civilization. Enrollment 
1500 men. Pvt. endowed. Write: Dir. of Admissions. 














Women’s Colleges 
—Presbyterian 


BEAVER COLLEGE Liberal arts 


and professional curricula. Grants B.A.. B.S.. and 
B.F.A. degrees. Fully accredited. Seventy-acre sub- 
urban campus 20 minutes from Philadelphia. 

Write: Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver 


 o 








College, 











GROVE CITY COLLEGE @3x2c% 


Presbyterian. Accredited, Liberal Arts and Selene ‘es. 
Stresses the application of Christian principles to 
everyday life. Degrees in Arts, Sciences. Music. 
Preparation for teac ‘hing, business. law, engineering. 
ministry. medicine. Presid a. ley Harker. 













L INDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberai Arts. A.B., B.S.. B.Mus.. B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D.. President. St. Charles. Missouri. 








HANOVER COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational liberal arts college 
founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and small classes. 
Superior classroom and residence facilities located 
on beautiful. modern campus. Enrollment 800. 
Write Director of issi H . Indi 










WILSON 


A Leading Eastern College for Women 
Write: Wilson College, Box L. Chambersburg. Pa. 








Summer School 








ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


Founded 1829. An excellent Liberal Arts College. 
Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Beautiful campus in the 
Land of Lincoln, Moderate costs. Write Illinois 
College, Department A, Jacksonville, tlinois. 
Jamestown 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE U North Dakota 


Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts. Business. Christian Ed- 
ucation. Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Preparation 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 





buildings. Write Dept. L, Jamestown College. 
Charlotte 8, N. c. 


JOHNSON C. SMITH Founded 1867. 
UNIVERSITY fise?eserin cise fara 
ve college offering courses leading to A.B. an 


. degrees. Also School of Theology offering 
courses leading to B.D. degree. R. P. Perry, Pres. 





MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY ie 


Accredited 
Presbyterian — Coeducational — 1100 students — 
City of 80,000. Pre-professional curricula; arts 
and sciences; business and industry; school of 
music. Graduate | degrees in_ music and education. 
Paul L. McKay, Pr 


















Combine study and travel in Alaska! 
PRESBYTERIAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Whitworth and Sheldon Jackson 
June 12—July 14, 1961 
Undergraduate and Graduate Programs. 
Specializing in Education. 

Two week workshops included in 
summer school program. 

For information: R. R. Armstrong 
Sheldon Jackson Junior College 
Box 479—Sitka, Alaska 





Girls’ Preparatory 





CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHOOL 


Girls, grades 7-12. MSA accredited. College prepara- 
tory, art, music, home ec., sec’l. Small classes, Guid- 
ance. 300-acre campus, modern stone buildings, sub- 
urban Phila. Sports, Riding. Gym. Est. 1910. Catalog. 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown Square 39, Pa. 











CREDITS: Cover, Pp. 13, 38 (right): 
Carl G. Karsch; P. 9: drawing by 
Kathryn Fligg; Pp. 20, 21, 37: 
drawings by Peter F. Petraglia; P. 
25: Lancaster News; P. 28: (top): 
E. E. Quigg; (below): Adams and 
Frank; P. 30: Mary Seth; P. 34: by 
permission of LIFE Magazine; P. 
43: drawing by Robert Finch. 


MISSOURI VALLEY COL LEGE 


Presbyterian, coed, fully accred. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
-ollege. Christian Educ., Amer, Humanics, and 3-2 
engineering prog. Teacher training, pre-prof. courses 
Sports, music, drama. Personal counseling, moderate 
costs. M. Earle Collins, Ph.D., Pres., Marshall, Mo. 














STERLING COLLEGE 


Liberal Arts Curriculum. Academie Excellence. Fully 

Accredited. Wholesome Christian Emphasis. 

ae President Wm. McCreery, Dept. PL, Sterling. 
nsas. 


Sterling. 
x 








TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
San Antonio, Texas 
A_ liberal arts cveducational university 
offering quality instruction in 24 aca- 
demic areas, graduate and undergradu- 
= sCompletely accredited. Sponsored 
Presbyterians, this private 
Christion university with a faculty of 
over 100 scholars has built an exciting 
new 107-acre skyline campus in the 


CAMP SKYLAND 


on Lake Champlain. 


A Christian summer resort for adults and fam- 
ilies. Cabins only. Central dining room. Excellent 
meals. Boating, bathing, fishing and other activ- 
ities. 35th season same management. Send for 
folder. Wm. J. & Charlotte S$. Norton, Rt. 3, South 
Hero, Vermont. 


FARRAGUT NAVAL CAMPS 


Summer of adventure on Toms River. Boys 9-16 

inclusive. Trips on 63-ft. flagship. 42 land and water 

activities. apn buildings. gyms. athletic 

o- ids. My — school Cy Catalog. 
val Camps, Bex PC, 














Alamo City. CEEB scores required 
James Weodin Laurie President 








Toms River, .J. 
NOTTINGHAM CAMrSs. i= 


friendship for boys & ls, 8-16, Separa hy 
endship for ris, te camps; 
360 acres. All sports: riding, riflery, fishing. calling. 
golf. Pool. Dramatics. Summer school. Betw 

Phila.., Baltimore. Near Coasepeabe Bay. Catalog. 
Cc. Farnief, Bex 1010, Colora, Maryland. 
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THE HIET FAMILY 
IN VIETNAM 


Recently the Communists entered 
their village. They killed the elder 
or mayor and they put a rope around 
the neck of his granddaughter, a fine, 
intelligent girl 20 years old who could 
read, write and speak two languages 
and who was loved by everybody. 
They also put a rope around Mr. 
Hiet’s neck, a Christian pastor and 
leader. They forced them to a five- 
day march and then buried them alive. 
Mrs. Hiet now has no husband and 
the children no father. They are all 
hungry for they have no income and 
no one to help them because hundreds 
of other families have lost their hus- 
bands, who were either killed fighting 
the Communists or carried north to 
Communist forced labor camps. 

CCF is anxious to help this family 
but is already assisting over 35,000 
children around the world and is 
obliged to turn down many urgent 
requests for lack of funds. 

Any gifts designated for the Hiets 


will be used to assist this widowed 
pastor’s wife and her children. Hun- 
dreds of others as needy children in 
Vietnam can be “adopted” and cared 
for by CCF. The cost of an “adop- 
tion” to the contributor is the same 
as in all countries listed below— 
$10.00 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorpo- 
rated in 1938, with its 410 affiliated or- 
phanage schools in 42 countries, is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organiza- 
tion in the world, assisting over 35,000 
children. It serves 28 million meals a 
year. It is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Aid of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
of the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 

COUNTRIES: 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Bor- 
neo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, Egypt, England, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, 
Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, Puerto 
Rico, Spain, Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), 
Thailand, Turkey, United States, Viet- 
nam (Indochina), Western Germany, 
American Indians. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 











(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
(1 first month (J. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and pic- 
ture. I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to coritinue the adop- 
tion. 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
Richmond 4, Virginia 


I wish to “adopt” a boy [ girl DD for 
one year in 





I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 
(0 Please send me further information. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 


STATE 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 











Zone 











Churchmen Hail 
Peace Corps Plan 


Protestant churchmen last month 
were quick to endorse President Ken- 
nedy’s creation of a Peace Corps to aid 
underdeveloped free nations; and to hail 
it as augmenting their own volunteer 
global programs for human betterment, 

Even before the corps was announced, 
religious groups supported the idea in 
principle and offered to assist planners. 
One reason for widespread church sup- 
port is the fact that denominations and 
interchurch agencies have for many years 
been carrying on similar projects as part 
of world relief and missionary efforts. 

The fact that Christian missions were 
forerunners of this government plan was 
clearly revealed in a one-hour television 
'show, “Crossroads Africa,” on CBS, 
|March 16. This program presented the 
work of United Presbyterian minister 
| James H. Robinson, who has taken 183 
|college students to the new nations of 
Africa to work with the citizens there. 
(See P.L., November 15, 1960, for a de- 
tailed treatment of “Operation Cross- 
roads Africa.” ) 
| Among the supporters of the Peace 
| Corps was a group of Protestant leaders 
who suggested that it be expanded into 
an international service agency under the 
| aegis of the United Nations. This recom- 
|mendation was made in a report by a 
| special Committee on Overseas Service 
| by Youth, a group organized by the De- 
| partment of International Affairs of the 
| National Council of Churches. Also par- 
| ticipating in the committee were repre- 

sentatives of the World Council of 
Christian Education and the United 
Christian Youth Movement. The com- 
mittee based its report on observations of 
| the Churches’ experience in overseas 
| service by young people. 

Advising that the President’s Peace 
| Corps would be most effective if under- 
‘taken in terms of sharing and mutual 
benefit, the committee recommended 
that the corps be enlarged under UN 
auspices so that “junior technicians” 
could be sent abroad as assistants to spe- 
cialists. “The idea of an international 
team should be given careful considera- 
tion,” the group stated, citing possible 
“regional arrangements” through the 
Organization of American States and 
other international organizations. 

“The idea of mutual service on a peo- 
ple-to-people basis must be emphasized,” 
the group declared, so that such pro- 

















grams become “an active demonstration 
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of the importance of volunteers in a free 
socicty.” The committee advised against 
identifying the Peace Corps too closely 
with academic institutions despite the 
fact that it would primarily recruit col- 
lege-trained personnel. 

Suggesting an orientation period for 
training volunteers partially in this coun- 
try and then in the country of assign- 
ment, the report recommended that spe- 
cial centers should be considered where 
needed languages and skills can be 
taught. 

The report objected to the use of the 
word “missionary” by the press. “We 
would much prefer some such terminol- 
ogy as International Youth Service,” the 
committee said, adding that the use of 
“missionary” could be misinterpreted 
both in work of the 
Churches abroad and to a government- 
related program. 


relation to the 


“Episcopalian” Cites Gains 


The Episcopalian, officially-sponsored 
national monthly magazine of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, announced this 
month, on its first anniversary, that it has 
the largest circulation of any publication 
in the history of the Church. 

Circulation of The Episcopalian has 
jumped almost 150 per cent to a total 
of 90,000 in the magazine’s twelve 
months, according to Henry L. McCor- 
kle, its editor. Mr. McCorkle, an Episco- 
pal layman, is former managing editor 
of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 





Memo to 
Travelers Abroad 


No United Presbyterian should 
travel overseas without taking time 
out to make contacts with his fellow 
churchmen in other lands, to bring 
a word of greeting to his mission- 
aries, and to see them in action with 
coworkers of other countries. If you 
plan to visit another country this 
year, send your name and itinerary 
to Mr. John Rosengrant, Commis- 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and Re- 
lations, Room 985, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N.Y. He will 
send you brief material on Christian 
work in the area of your journey, 
and will alert representatives to your 
Visit. 
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Brother and sister honor students at Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio 


Of People and Places 
SOMETHING OF A RECORD 

A brother and sister are making aca- 
demic history at United Presbyterian-re- 
lated Muskingum College in New Con- 
cord, Ohio. They are Lois and James 
Prochaska, a senior and a freshman, re- 
spectively, who are two of the nineteen 
students with a perfect grade point ratio 
of 4.0 among the 184 on the dean’s list 
for the first semester of this vear. 

The Prochaskas were students of Ford- 
son High School at Dearborn, Michigan, 
where both held first place in scholarship 
in their graduating classes. 

The Prochaska family are members of 
the Littlefield Boulevard United Presby- 
terian Church in Dearborn. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Miss Lulu M. Fairbanks, widely- 
known church, civic, and welfare worker 
in the Pacific Northwest and Alaska, re- 
ceived the highest national honor of the 
Camp Fire Girls of America. The Luther 
Halsey Gulick Award “is given in appre- 
ciation of generous service to American 
girlhood.” Miss Fairbanks, a member 
since 1916 of First Presbyterian Church 
of Seattle, Washington (the Reverend 
Ralph G. Turnbull, pastor), has been 
guardian fer over forty years of the first 
Camp Fire group organized in Washing- 
ton state..Camp Fire work began there, 
she says, as a Sunday school effort of 
Interbay Church, then a mission of First 
Presbyterian, and has been going on ever 
since. 


@ Mr. and Mrs. E., J. Oneacre were rec. 
ognized at the recent meeting of the 
Presbytery of Wheeling, Synod of West 
Virginia, for thirty-eight years of unfail- 
ing service in preparing the Communion 
elements in their church, the First Pres- 
byterian of New Martinsville. Their 
pastor, the Reverend Charles E. McClos- 
key, spoke of what this ministry has 
meant to the church, both in practical 
benefit and as an example of disciplined 
devotion. 


ORGANIST SERVES FIFTY-NINE YEARS 

Miss Winifred Utler, now seventy-nine 
years of age, has served as organist and 
choir director of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Forestport, New York (the 
Reverend Irving Flint Beal, pastor), for 
more than fifty-nine years. In addition 
she has taught piano to young people of 
three generations. 


COLLEGE IS GIVEN $200,000 ESTATE 

Florida Presbyterian College, in St. 
Petersburg, related to both The United 
Presbyterian U.S.A. and the Presbyterian 
U.S. Churches, recently received an es- 
tate from Mr. and Mrs. Hanson G, Ford. 
The extensively landscaped property | 
consists of three acres in St. Petersburg 
with 224 feet of waterfront. There are 
nine major rooms in the two-story main 
house, a guest cottage, two garages, and 
a large boathouse. The specific use of the 
property, which was deeded “for general 
and educational use,” will be determined 
by the College's Board of Trustees. 











CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ Planning Worship for Church 
Groups. A basic tool for adult lead- 
ers responsible for the varying serv- 
ices of worship common in church 
groups. 15¢. 


@ Learning-Giving in Vacation 
Church School. “The Church’s Min- 
istry of Healing.” The booklet con- 
tains background information on the 
1961 theme; suggests ways for in- 
tegration with Westminster VCS 
series; directions for special offering 
for this work. Free, 


@ “I Am Persuaded.” A six-page 
leaflet highlighting the objectives 
of the Christian Mission Advance 
Program. Includes program helps 
for congregations. Free. 


@ United Presbyterians in Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations. 
Leaflet with illustrations and map 
giving general information 
the work overseas. Free. 


about 


@ Adventures with the Bible by 
Alice Kelsey. Ten contem- 
porary children’s stories from ten 
different lands telling the many ways 
the Bible is used. Paper, $1.50; 
cloth, $2.95 


Geer 


@ Hardship in the Valleys. In the 
impoverished coal towns of West 
Virginia, 


National Missions serves 
those in economic, educational, or 
spiritual need. Reprint from Pres- 
BYTERIAN LiFe. 5¢. 


@ Wings and the Idaho Woods. 
Sunday school missionary John H. 
Howell pilots a plane to reach iso- 
lated communities in his parish of 
25,000 square miles. Reprint from 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire. 10¢. 


@ The City—God's Gift to the 
Church. A study in six chapters on 
the Church’s mission in the city, 
written by three United Presbyte- 
rian inner-city pastors. 35¢; four 
or more 25¢. 


Order From: 

Presbyterian Distribution Service 

225 Varick St.. New York 14, N. Y. 

200 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 

234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, 
Calif. 








A MAKER 
OF GOOD THEATER 


(Continued from page 8) 


solving the problem of starting new 
scenes before the audience has changed 
moods. Baker, also, out of his experi- 
menting at the Baylor Theater, devised 
many subtle and crafty lighting devices, 
and on the whole induced in Mr. Wright 
a maximum of effort. 

The Dallas Theater Center was ori- 
ginally the idea of a group of public- 
spirited Dallas citizens who thought that 
Dallas should have as good a theater as 
anybody else in the world. They hired 
Baker when they were in the negotiating 
stage with architect Wright. From then 
on it has been Baker's theater. He saw 
with a flash of intuition that this could 
in time become the center of the Ameri- 
can theater. Nothing he has done so far 


tion—that allows those who work with 
him to imagine also. That probably is 
the mark of his greatness.” So spoke an 
admiring member of this year’s repertory 
company. 

Each of the playwrights has experi- 
enced the possibility that Paul Baker's 
flash of intuition was a genuine insight, 
Accordingly, they are not using Dallas 
as a stepping stone to Broadway. They 
have in their minds already arrived. 

In sum Paul Baker has made the idea 
of an indigenous American theater seem 
very real. Like the Dallas Theater Cen- 
ter itself, Baker comes right out of the 
Texas earth. He and his theater are not 
hung out in thin air like some avant- 
garde theater today or buried in the 
over-tracked traditionalism with which 
so much American theater is now af- 
flicted. His theater is filled with the 
Texas spirit. It cannot be smiled away 
by non- or even anti-Texans. It is, as 


Curtain call for Thomas Wolfe’s “Of Time and the River” 


has diminished the growing reality of 
his first intuition. 

In terms of his total life he has a 
demonstrated importance as the devel- 
oper and refiner of talent. He has two 
resident playwrights of national stature: 
Eugene McKinney and Ramsey Yelving- 
ton. Lately Jason Miller has come to 
Dallas from New York in order to have 
his work produced. Students and gradu- 
ates are at work throughout the spec- 
trum of American theater. 

“There is something about the man’s 
professional competence—his imagina- 


native Ramsey Yelvington says, “the 
spirit of a people who have their feet on 
the ground and their heads in the stars.” 
The people around the Dallas Theater 
Center, taking their lead from the direc- 
tor, have a nice folksy way of speaking 
to one another. The content of their 
speech, however, is very sharp, very 
professional, and forward looking. Bak- 
ers intuition that the Dallas theater 
could become the center of the American 
theater seems more realistic every day, 
for the principal reason that he is form- 
ing its reality, 
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(Continued from page 4) 


tional seminaries which have access to 
foundation moneys unavailable to de- 
nominational seminaries. Incidentally, all 
the students in this category possessed a 
“B” average, or better. 

As chairman of the Admissions Com- 
mittee of San Francisco Theological Sem- 
inary, may I comment on these two fac- 
tors as follows: 

(1) We had no choice except to raise 
our admission requirements. The Pres- 
byterian standard of excellence in theo- 
logical education, the formal mandate of 
our Council on Theological Education, 
and, last but not least, our own aspira- 
tions for S.F.T.S. combined to place us 
“under orders” to enhance the quality 
of our ministry. . 

To be sure, intellectual caliber is only 
one criterion. We earnestly consider, and 
will continue to consider, the total per- 
son of every applicant: his religious ex- 
perience and motivation, his physical and 
psychological fitness, his academic per- 
formance and promise. All these criteria 
are carefully taken into account. 
educational institution, however, a post- 
graduate school of The United Presbyte- 
rian Church, we feel a dominant respon- 
sibility for the intellectual competence 
of our ministry. Only thus can we merit 
and increase the confidence which our 
Presbyterian colleges as well as our uni- 
versity pastors are showing us. 

(2) Our pastors and congregations 
need to be made aware of the cost of the 
education for which they are sending |} ———————— 
their young people to our seminary. 
While many churches do underwrite, in 
whole or in part, the theological train- 
ing of their * most 
churches continue 
moral support, a welcome gift but rather 
hard to spread on bread; especially when 
between two-thirds and three-fourths of 
our students are married and endowed 
with swarms of happy, healthy, and hun- 
gry children. Business and industry have 
long been “buying up talent” with schol- 
arships. Granted that the Church of 
Jesus Christ is more than a business or an 
industry, must the children of this gen- 
eration always be wiser than the children 
of light? 

I am certain that most of what I have 
said applies not only to San Francisco 
Theological Seminary but to all the 
others. 


“sons” and “daughters,” 
to give them only 


—Joun R. Bopo 

Chairman, De partment of Practical The ology 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 

San Anselmo, California 
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HAVE YOU READ THE COMPLETELY NEW TRANSLATION 


oeeeeeeeeees 


ROO ee eee eweneeeereeeeene 


THAT EVERYONE IS TALKING ABOUT? 


N achievement of first qual- 

ity ... This translation is 

likely to be greeted with nearly 

unanimous enthusiasm within 
religious circles.” 

— MarTIN E. Marty, 

N.Y. Times Book Review 


AINSTAKING and accurate... 
freshness and boldness of 
almost every line . . . a notable 
contribution to the better 
understanding of the New Test- 

ament.” 
— Dr. EpGar J. GoopsPEED, 
Chicago Tribune 


T; the test of this translation 
is whether it effectively intro- 
duces the reader to Jesus Christ, 
then the result is triumphant 
. It is universal yet personal, 
timeless yet contemporary . . 
a treasure to be discovered and 
loved.” —CeEcIL NORTHCOTT, 
Christian Century 
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19 DAYS — DEPART JULY 23, 1961 
INCLUDING BANFF, LAKE LOUISE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST PLUS ALASKAN CITIES. 
CONDUCTED BY REV. LOUIS J. KOVAR 
FREE FOLDER ON REQUEST — WRITE NOW 
WAYFARER GROUP TRAVEL, INC. 
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Quick-Acting, Extra Soft, 
Cushioning Foot Plaster 


To speedily relieve painful 
corns, sore toes, callouses, bun- 
ions, tender spots, burning on 
bottom of feet—use Dr. Scholl’s 
Kurotex. You cut 
this soothing, cush- 
ioning, flesh color, 
superior moleskin 
to any size or shape 
and apply. At Drug, 
Shoe, ry ame 
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CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir will look its 


best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 

PULPIT ROBES — made the 


quality way to keep their 
“Sunday” look for years. 
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Worry of 


FALSE TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating? 


Don’t be embarrassed by loose false teeth 
slipping, dropping or wobbling when you eat, 
talk or laugh. Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH 
on your plates. This pleasant powder gives a 
remarkable sense of added comfort and secu- 
rity by holding plates more firmly. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It’s alkaline 
(non-acid). Get FASTEETH at drug counters 
everywhere. 
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SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 





From the Christian Corner of the Room 


‘*Man and His Problems” to be aired widely this spring 


NEW television show, to be aired 

by the five stations in the Westing- 
house network, opens with a full camera 
shot of a man who looks as though he 
might be either a trial lawyer or an in- 
vestment counselor. He says: “Good 
morning. I'm Fred Speakman, and I’m 
a minister, Protestant, Presbyterian. I'm 
here in a television studio in Pittsburgh. 
I understand that some of you are watch- 
ing this program in groups, in churches 
—with the idea that you'll have time to 
talk over together what I have to say 
before you go to worship. And you who 
are watching from home: of course, I 
hope that in this series we'll be airing 
and ventilating some ideas you'll not 
only think about but will want to discuss 
with other people.” 

With these words a series of thirteen 
thirty-minute programs begins. Entitled 
“Man and His Problems,” the series in- 
tends to present the vexatious issues that 
man is presently forced to consider. The 
Reverend Mr. Speakman concludes the 
first program by saying, “When we ask 
the big questions, we come back to our- 
selves and discover that to answer them 
we must ask another question. Who is 
the real God? It’s to that question we 
propose in this series to go to school 
again from the Christian corner of the 
room, to examine the answers of the 
Christian faith and try responsibly to 
understand why it answers the way it 
does. I hope it’s an effort we'll make 
together.” 


Thinking together about “man and his 
problems” is not an especially popular 
indoor sport these days—especially on 
television, the general success of “Con- 
notwithstanding. 
The aim of television seems to be in the 
direction of helping man to escape his 
problems indefinitely. The glut of divert- 
ing programs would seem to indicate that 
man’s chief problem is boredom or in- 
tellectual apathy. Therefore, when a 
television network decides to present 
Fred Speakman on the subject of prob- 
lems, we observe a remarkable and 
heartening sign on the horizon. All the 
more heartening because the discussion 
is carried on “in the Christian corner of 
the room.” 


tinental Classroom” 


36 


The Rev. Frederick B. Speakman 








13 Sundays 


Boston 
WBZ-TV Channel 4 
April 16-July 9 at 9 a.m. 
Pittsburgh 
KDKA-TV Channel 2 
April 16-July 9 at 9:30 a.m. 
Baltimore 
WJZ-TV Channel 13 
April 16-July 9 at 9:30 a.m. 
Cleveland 
KYW-TV Channel 3 
April 23-July 16 at 9 a.m. 
San Francisco 
KPIX-TV Channel 5 
May 5-July 30 at 10:30 ao. 


13 Topics for 


**Man and His Problems” 


1. 


IO WR bo 


Coo om 


Religion: Good, Bad, and In- 
different 


. Faith Comes Alive 


. What Sort of Creature Is Man? 
How Does Man Know Himself? 
How Does Man Know God? 
. What Is Wrong with Man? 
How Can Life Level with God? 


. The Problem of Evil 
. The Problem of Death 
. How Can We Act Like Chris- 


tians? 


. Is the Church a Help or Hin- 


drance? 


2. The Problem of Daily Work 
3. The New Man in Christ 








Originally, “Man and His Problems” 
was aired over KPIX in San Francisco, 
sponsored by the local Council of 
Churches. The series received such en. 
thusiastic response that plans were made 
to remake the series and use it on all 
Westinghouse outlets. Mr. Richard 
Goode of the Presbyterian Department 
of Radio and Television helped Westing- 
house officials make production arrange- 
ments. The Reverend Ralph Mould of the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion worked with appropriate Christian 
education field directors in setting up 
tentative plans for adult study group 
participation. The Reverend Mr. Speak. 
man was selected to make the presenta- 
tions. Local Councils of Churches in 
Boston, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, and San Francisco were activated 
to publicize and support the series. Mr. 
Mould worked up a thirty-two-page dis- 
cussion guide for use by discussion 
groups. The five stations made definite 
commitments of air times. It looks now 
as if everything is ready to go. 


Christian educators working through 
the five Councils of Churches are at- 
tempting to establish significant num- 
bers of viewing-discussion groups, In 
Pittsburgh, for instance, groups will meet 
in church parlors or living rooms at 9:30 
on Sunday mornings. The groups will 
then listen to Speakman until 10. Then 
discussion leaders, using their guide, will 
engage the groups in a consideration of 
the presentation, suggest reading matter, 
and provoke specific individual thought. 
Even organized groups using a stated 
curriculum are being encouraged to 
hold their regular business in suspension 
in order to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. 


The Department of Radio and Televi- 
sion in the meanwhile is making plans 
to do some surveying in order to see 
what kind of individual viewer audience 
the series attracts, hoping thereby to 
gauge its effectiveness. The air times as- 
signed the program are of course tradi- 
tional. But the content of the program is 
anything but traditional, What a survey 
might discover, then, is the attractive- 
ness of a high-powered presentation for 
the broad general viewing audience. No 
predictions are yet being made. Hopes 
are high among Westinghouse personnel 
as well as in the Presbyterian Radio-TV 
department. 


When the series has run its course, the 
tapes will become church property. Thus 
plans are under way to offer the series to 
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Councils of Churches anywhere for pres- 
entation over channels with which they 
have dealings, using their own publicity 
media to encourage local church partici- 
pation. Thus Westinghouse not only is 
making the series available to viewers in 
the five areas that its stations cover but 
ultimately to any area in the country. 
The potential audience and _ potential 
good that the series can do thus becomes 
almost limitless. 


Mr. Speakman is wise and adept. His 
manner is offhandish. He tells little jokes 
and does not talk very fast. But he does 
speak directly and with such ultra- 
sophistication that he reduces the in- 
credibly didactic to simplicity—accurate 
and clear. This is not a trick. It repre- 
sents his extraordinary capability in mak- 
ing people think who are not in the 
habit of thinking. The following quota- 
tion from the series is a case in point: 


“Religion is loyalty. A man’s religion 
is his loyalty to what he believes matters 
most....And notice it takes the word 
loyalty in that working definition to save 
us from two big mistakes. The first is the 
stale chestnut we’ve roasted in America 
for so long you dread the sound of its 
crackle, the slogan, ‘It isn’t what you be- 
lieve, it’s what you do that counts.’ And 
that seems so neat and unanswerable, 
and all the while the laboratory of life 
daily turns out its overwhelming evi- 
dence that what we do is largely de- 
termined by what we really believe. The 
other mistake, if subtler, is even com- 
moner, That’s to think we believe some- 
thing, when we don’t; it’s just a matter of 
lightly held opinion, A man may think 
he believes the welfare of his children 
matters more than his job, and yet his 
loyalty to the prestige of his job is such 
a preoccupation and so time-consuming 
that his children are criminally neglected. 
...It is only when we look to our 
loyalties that we discover what we really 
believe. For we all have gods. Even the 
fast-talking atheist has his gods, and 
beneath our officially announced creeds 
life keeps asking to what are you com- 
mitted, whom do you serve, where's the 
thrust of your loyalties? That's the great- 
ness of Luther’s bit, “Whatever you give 
your heart to, that’s your God.’” 


No matter what plans are made for 
the series, the key to its potential is 
Speakman himself, who really is going 
to bring people to school again on the 
momentous questions of their existence— 
from “the Christian corner of the room.” 
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The Key Woman 


“Whenever I read the booklets which tell how to make a Women’s Asso- 
ciation, I get new food for thought,” said my friend Sibyl one day. “Where 
I grew up, in Europe, we did not have so many printed things; in fact, we 
did not have this great organization of women, as we do in America. That 
was probably a loss, I think, but then,” Sibyl smiled disarmingly, “it was 
probably a gain, too.” 


There was a brief pause while we considered the question. 


“The women in the churches in America do some very wonderful things,” 
Sibyl went on. “And, of course, they need lots of pamphlets to tell them how 
to do wonderful things.” 


“Perhaps American civilization will simply drown under waves of mimeo- 
graphed and printed sheets instead of blowing up,” I offered. “Some people 
think this is the way we are heading. But when you can’t speak to people di- 
rectly, you do have to put things in writing if an organization is to count for 
anything at all.” 


“There is one thing which struck me especially in the last lot of pamphlets 
I read,” said Sibyl. “Have you heard about the “key woman’?” 


“I know ‘key’ has become a very ‘key’ word among college students,” said 
I. “It means the one idea, or person, or thing which it is essential to have in 
order to do what you want to do.” 


“It seems to be important in the Church, too,” my friend informed me. 
“There is, for instance, a ‘key woman’ for fellowship. It is a bit hard to see 
how you would be ‘key’ for fellowship, but this is what they tell us we must 
do. Only I am a bit troubled about the idea. It is better than ‘boss woman,’ 
or ‘leading woman’; at least it doesn’t sound so bad, even if it is the same 
thing. 


“But I was thinking about Peter, who was so very ‘key’ among the disciples. 
He was to have ‘the keys of the Kingdom,’ so that he might unlock the door 
to the Good News for many people. But right away, as soon as Jesus told 
him he was ‘key’ (I looked it up in Matthew, and it is so), he got the idea 
that he could run things just as he wanted. Only three verses later, he is 
rebuking his Lord, telling him the suffering that Jesus says he is going to 
have will never come to pass. And Jesus, in the next verse, calls Peter ‘Satan.’ 
I suppose it is hard to be a key man, or woman either, without getting a little 
bit devilish. I wonder whether they will write a pamphlet about that?” 











serving in the 
adopted land 


Presbyterian 


SINGER ON A MISSION 


Continued from page 12) 


sible for his wife to schedule her recitals 
so that they can always hear each other 
in performance, 

“There are so many things to do at 
the last minute, especially before or- 
chestral concerts, that it wouldn’t do for 
me to have a recital the same night. I 
might have to press his white vest or 
If the two Harsanyis do 
have a date to perform the same evening, 
it is likely to be together. This month, 
for instance, Janice is appearing as solo- 


something. 


ist while Nicholas conducts six perform- 
ances of the New Jersey Symphony, the 
largest and oldest orchestra in the state. 

{ violinist and violist who at one time 
toured with outstanding string quartets, 
including the Lener, Nicholas Harsanyi 
became a conductor somewhat by acci- 
dent. His soldier friends egged him on 


the professional Princeton Symphony, 
came about. Mrs. Harsanyi recalls that 
in the hectic first planning days of the 
orchestra, when she was busily recruit- 
ing players from among her musical 
friends, Dr. Erdman was just as deter- 
minedly encouraging the young conduc- 
tor in the face of something less than 
wild interest on the part of local patrons 
of the arts. With Presbyterian dogged- 


ness, Erdman, Harsanyi, and the then 


Janice Morris transformed a dream into 


a highly successful musical venture. “It 
really organizing the orchestra 
which brought us together,” Janice re- 
calls. 


was 


When Dr. Erdman married the young 
couple, shortly thereafter Janice was al- 
ready a member of the vocal faculty 
at Westminster, and in the midst of her 
seven years as soloist with the famous 
Westminster Choir. She had entered the 
college as a violin major, not really con- 
ceiving of herself as a great singer. She 


semble work, whether chamber music, 
orchestra, or just congregational singing, 
When this feeling of oneness comes to 
a congregation, they realize that no jn. 
dividual is as important as the objective 
of worshiping God through music. “The 
Church spends so much time talking 
about ‘fellowship, fellowship, fellow. 
ship,’” she says, “and it doesn’t stop to 
recognize the great opportunity it has 
to experience a special kind of com- 
munity through music.” 

Carrying her golden voice and her 
contagious enthusiasm for life and music 
into the public schools of Trenton last 
month, Mrs. Harsanyi gave four recitals 
of good music to audiences of ten- and 
eleven-year-olds, more than 2,000 of 
them altogether. It was the first experi- 
ment of these schools with “live” music 
in the last fifteen years. Mrs. Harsanyi 
gave a sort of illustrated lecture. “You 
know, I thought it might be sort of Sun- 
day schoolish,” said a fellow musician 





Rising young conductor Nicholas Harsanyi 
typical rehearsal dress and attitude. The 


leads five orchestras, has a finger in many musical pies. 


to conduct an Army orchestra during 
World War II, when Harsanyi, a Hun- 
garian by birth and upbringing, was 
armed forces of his 


“The bug bit him,” as his 


wife puts it, and since 1946, when he 
returned from military service, Harsanyi 
has spent progressively less and less time 
as violist, string teacher, and chamber 


player, and more and more as conductor. 


It was partly owing to the late Dr. 


Charles R. Erdman, Moderator of The 


Church (1925-26), that 


Harsanyis most ambitious program to 
date, the organization from scratch of 


3% 


is seen above in 
dynamic maestro 


credits her teachers, Mrs. Lorean Ho- 
dapp and, chiefly, Dr. John Finley Wil- 
liamson, with helping her develop her 
voice. 

The enthusiasm with which 
Janice helped start the Princeton Sym- 
phony characterizes all her musical ac- 
tivity. “Whatever I'm doing at the mo- 
ment,” she says, “is what I like best.” 
But the most rewarding times, she finds, 
are those rare occasions when people 
“really feel the music together.” She has 
known such times in singing with a par- 


same 


ticularly sensitive accompanist. She feels 
that they are possible in any kind of en- 


Both Harsanyis are noted for careful programing, use of 
much new music. Above, in their Princeton home, they go 
over the score for one of their joint concerts this spring. 


who heard these recitals, “but it wasn't 
at all. It was exciting and gay and fun. 
And the kids—you should have seen 
them. They were absolutely spellbound 
when she was knocking off those Brahms 
Lieder.” 

A few days after the last of these re- 
citals, Janice received a letter from a 
little girl in one of the schools. It was 
not the conventional, teacher-dictated 
thank-you note at all. The child told how 
much the songs had meant to her, then 
added this wise critical comment: “They 
were so very pretty that we think that 
it came directly from your heart.” 
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JUSTIFICATION 
BY FAITH 


(Continued from page 19) 


Paul does not blink at our sinfulness, 
our painful admissions, our enslavement. 
He does not belittle the estrangement 
between ourselves and God and between 
ourselves and one another. On the con- 
trary, there is open-eyed recognition of a 
sterner judgment than we make against 
ourselves, and there is enlarged aware- 
ness of the hostilities that we prefer to 
ignore. “The wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and 
wickedness of men... . / And since they 
did not see fit to acknowledge God, God 
gave them up to a base mind and im- 
proper conduct. They were filled with 
all manner of wickedness, evil, covet- 
ousness, malice [—everything that sepa- 
rates us from one another]” (Romans 
1:18, 28-29). Clamence and Luther and 
we who are less eager than they to face 
any judgment—all dwell in the wilder- 
ness, and the bondage is as great for one 
as for the other: “All who have sinned 
without the law will also perish without 
the Jaw, and all who have sinned under 
the law will be judged by the law” (Ro- 
mans 2:12). Good intentions, respect- 
able mistakes, indiscretions, extenuating 
circumstances—none provides a path to 
the gate of heaven. 


God Himself makes the peace 


Yet Paul brings good news, the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, “who was put to death 
for our trespasses and raised for our justi- 
fication” (Romans 4:25). By the death 
and Resurrection of Jesus Christ, God 
accomplished the impossible and _per- 
formed the miracle that we cannot bring 
to pass. By the act of God we who are 
powerless to become another are reborn, 
and we who dwell in bondage are set 
free: “You did not receive the spirit of 
slavery to fall back into fear, but you 
have received the spirit of sonship. 
When we cry, ‘Abba! Father!’ it is the 
Spirit himself bearing witness with our 
spirit that we are children of God” 
(Romans 8:15-16). Not our own justice, 
or our own striving after justice, 
but the justice of God makes all the 
difference: “now the righteousness of 
God has been manifested ... the right- 
eousness of God through faith in Jesus 
Christ for all who believe. For there is 
no distinction; since all have sinned and 
fall short of the glory of God, they are 
justified by his grace as a gift, through 
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the redemption which is in Christ Jesus” 
(Romans 3:21-24). Between us who are 
dust and ashes and full of sin, and the 
living, the true, the eternal God the 
enmity is overcome and the irreconcil- 
able are reconciled. God himself makes 
the peace. This is the good news de- 
clared by Paul: our justification by God’s 
grace, our justification not by our accom- 
plishment of the impossible but by God's. 


Justification by faith—perhaps no 
other expression is so familiar to Chris- 
tians, so often spoken or so richly praised. 
But what does it mean? 

Justification is a legal term defining 
the making of right relationships. In the 
law court, a defendant tries to show that 
he had sufficient legal reason for doing 
whatever is charged against him. The 
defendant who is able to justify his ac- 
tion is acquitted of wrongdoing. Justifi- 
cation in law is the establishing of a 
right relationship with the law. 

The law, however, even the law of 
God, seems a poor, cold thing for de- 
termining rightness of relationships be- 
tween human beings, or between human 
beings and God. Our problem is not 
simply that we are charged with break- 
ing the law so that our relationship to 
the law is wrong. Our problem is that 
we are enslaved by disobedience and 
guilt and fear. Our relationships with 
God and with one another are wrong. 
And this, our problem, is also the prob- 
lem of God. To it he has addressed him- 
self from the beginning: “Return, O 
faithless children, says the Lord” (Jere- 
miah 3:14). With it he has dealt in Jesus 
Christ: “Since we are justified by faith, 
we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ” (Romans 5:1). God 
justifies us. He makes the right relation- 
ship—the relationship of children to their 
Father, the relationship of peace. 

And justification is by faith. We do 
not justify ourselves; we do not say to 
God that we have had, after all, sufficient 
reason for our hostility toward him, We 
do not produce evidence that supports 
our trespassing against his law. We do 
not and cannot discover and pursue a 
path that leads from our wilderness to 
the gate of heaven. We simply receive 
in the newly made relationship (by 
faith) the justification that God provides: 
“While we were yet helpless, at the right 
time Christ died for the ungodly... 
while we were yet sinners Christ died for 
us” (Romans 5:6, 8). We trust, even 
though we do not fully understand, that 
the death and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ accomplished justification for us; 
we believe and have confidence in the 


God who gave his Son for us, 

Justification by faith is familiar to 
Christians; it has become almost a 
marching song. Yet ministers publish 
books of sermons that are promoted as 
means of helping us solve our problems, 
become better persons, and lead finer 
and richer lives. There is, however, all 
too little talk of a gospel, of justification. 
Parents and church school teachers beg 
for aid not in understanding what God 
has done, but in “applying Christian prin- 
ciples” to what we and our children do. 
Businessmen and legislators, housewives 
and professional women, convened in 
Christian associations discuss seldom if 
ever the significance of Christ’s dying for 
the ungodly. They talk as if justification 
by faith were untrue, that is, they talk 
about the usefulness of the Golden Rule 
and the wisdom of the Sermon on the 
Mount. In our day we evade the central - 
issue of justification by faith while ac- 
knowledging, on Reformation Day at 
least, that this doctrine is central in 
Protestant thought and history. And why 
shouldn’t we evade it? 

Who wants to humiliate himself as did 
Martin Luther or Jean-Baptiste Clam- 
ence or Paul? After all, we do not live 
in bare rooms, nor do we suffer preoc- 
cupation with our guilt. Fasting and 
poverty seem ridiculous when we are so 
abundantly surrounded with evidences 
of what we think to be God's blessing. 
We see no reason for feeling guilty when 
we suppose that the pouring out of God's 
rich mercies demonstrates the degree to 
which we please him. We hear no call to 
humiliate ourselves when we live among 
a people who are so obviously exalted 
upon the earth. Such building of our- 
selves into a grand and glorious people 
is the precise opposite of believing in 
justification by faith. 

Who is Martin Luther to speak to us 
of dust and ashes and sin? Who is Jean- 
Baptiste Clamence to call us odd, 
wretched creatures? Who is Paul to de- 
clare that we are ungodly persons who 
sin and fall short of the glory of God? 
Indeed, who is GOD to judge that we 
cannot justify ourselves and then declare 
his gift of justification through his Son? 

Justification by faith is so widely 
evaded by many of us Protestants, who 
are supposed to believe in it, because it 
is to us such a preposterous idea, We 
are good enough, we say, which means 
we cannot trust God’s goodness. We 
raise the boisterous foolish argument that 
justification by faith means departing 
the precincts of good sense, law, decency, 
into a wild country of freedom from all 
restraints. We are just enough already, 
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we feel, which means that we cannot ac- 
cept God's “divine” justice. Therefore, 
we abide by our own principles, and 
rules, and recipes, and old wives’ tales, 
and widely admired way of life with its 
high standards of living. This means we 
do not trust in a newly made relationship 
—a faithful relationship. It boils down to 
a very simple fact. Many Protestants, like 
other members of mankind, do not trust 
God who came into our wilderness to 
find us, so instead, we continue to try to 
hack out a way to the gate of heaven. 


The freedom to laugh 
now and then 


Our justification is God’s accomplish- 
ing of the impossible so that we are 
made new persons, acceptable not only 
in our own sight, but also to the eyes of 
God. It is God’s act of lowering himself 
in Jesus Christ so that we, who are un- 
worthy to lift up our eyes or raise our 
hands to the divine Majesty, may be 
known by him and reconciled to him. 

It is the granting of freedom by God 
himself—freedom to be ourselves in 
Christ without the desperate urgency 
and joylessness of trying to become 
someone else. It is the freedom to take 
sides sometimes in the exciting and 
controversial activities of the world, to 
speak and to do the truth as we see it, 
even at the risk of being wrong. It is the 
freedom to relax once in a while in the 
midst of the tensions of home and work 
and world, to do our best at the time and 
not to fret about the outcome. It is the 
freedom to laugh now and then at our- 
selves, to be gaily amused at our 
pompous strivings and our anxious self- 
conce©>ms. 

Such freedom is not irresponsibility. It 
is the gift of God that permits us to live 
responsibly and therefore seriously, and 
at the same time to trust ourselves, our 
families, our doings and not-doings, our 
comings and goings, to ‘God, and there- 
fore to live joyously. Paul and Silas sang 
in jail in their time (Acts 16:25), and 
so do the sit-in participants in our time. 

And why not? God in Jesus Christ ac- 
complishes the impossible: he is our 
God, and we are his people. The least 
that we can do is to put aside our grim- 
ness and to offer trusting, carefree, exu- 
berant faith to God. And, if we mean it, 
that’s also the most that we can do, for 
faith embraces the whole of Christian 
life. God asks no more. 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: Recently a newspaper 
quoted a first-century eyewitness de- 
scription of Jesus by Lentulus. Is this 
description trustworthy? 


Answer: No. The description you 
sent is often printed, and many people 
accept it as a true description of Jesus. 
It exists in more than one form. Usually 
it professes to be a letter of Lentulus, 
who is said to have been a Roman offi- 
cial in Judea in the days of Tiberius 
Caesar (14-37 a.p.), and so in the days 
of Jesus’ ministry. We have no record of 
any such Roman governor or official in 
Judea at that time. 

I know of no scholar who accepts the 
so-called Letter of Lentulus as a first- 
century writing. There is no evidence 
that it existed before the thirteenth cen- 
tury. You may find the text in M. R. 
James, Apocryphal New Testament, pp. 
477-478, or in E. J. Goodspeed, Modern 
Apocrypha, Chapter 11. This “descrip- 
tion of Jesus” describes him as artists 
of the Middle Ages painted him. 

It is sad that so many people are de- 
ceived by such a “pious” writing; it has 
no historical value. We have no trust- 
worthy account of what Jesus looked 
like. The art galleries of the world have 
thousands of portraits of Jesus. They 
show us what the artists thought and felt 
about him. Such interpretations of Jesus 
may be of some help to us if we remem- 
ber that they tell us more about the 
artist than about how Jesus looked. 


Question: In Matthew 11:30, Jesus 
assures his hearers that “my burden 
is light.” What does he mean? 


Answer: Your fear is that people will 
take this to mean that they will never 
have to carry heavy loads. You argue 
in your letter that Jesus did not promise 
his followers a soft life or a light load; 
you think he was saying that his burden 
or task was to enlighten people, to light 
the way for them. 

In English the word light, when used 
as an adjective, may mean either (1) 
bright, illuminated, or (2) light in 
weight. To learn the meaning in Mat- 
thew 11:30 we must look at the Greek 
word, which is elaphron. It means light 
in weight. This answers your question. 
Jesus said that the burden he would put 
on the disciples would be light in weight. 
As in a great number of passages, we 


must go to the original language of the 
Bible to clarify the meaning. 

But I still agree with the concem 
which you express. Jesus did not prom. 
ise to release his followers from hard 
work and real loads. What he did prom. 
ise them was that by the help he would 
give they would be able to carry their 
load and do their work without feeling 
burdened and defeated. Just as Paul was 
not set free from his thorn in the flesh, 
although he prayed three times that he 
might be rid of it (II Corinthians 12:8), 
so the Christian may have to carry a 
heavy load, but with the help which 
Christ gives he can carry the burden 
as though it were light. 


Question: Is not the last petition 
of the Lord's Prayer usually misun- 
derstood? Should we not put a dash 
after the words “and lead us'’? Then 
it would read: “And lead us—not 
into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil.” 


Answer: Two people wrote me about 
this recently. Their idea was that we 
should never tell God not to lead us; 
we want him always to lead us. Instead, 
we should say: Lead us—but not into 
temptation; lead us in such a way as 
to deliver us from all evil. 

The only way to settle this question 
is to see what the Greek words of the 
Lord’s Prayer say. Our English words 
are a translation of the Greek text of 
Matthew 6:9-13. When we study the 
Greek, we find that it certainly means: 
Do not lead us into temptation. The 
word not goes with the word lead. We 
ask God not to lead us into temptation. 
So we have no right to put a dash be- 
tween the word lead and the word not 
in this last petition. 

What does this petition mean? It is, 
of course, true that in life we must meet 
testing. Temptation must come to each 
of us; we face choices every day, and 
we feel the urge to choose the cheap or 
wrong way. Thus this lure of evil brings 
the danger of a bad choice. We know 
that when tempted there are limits to 
our ability to stand firmly for the right. 
So we ask God to keep us from too 
severe a test. We ask him not to let us 
get into a situation where the tempta- 
tion is too strong, not to’ permit too great 
a strain on our strength to resist evil. 


—FLoyp V. Ficson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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-WHERE DO WE GO 
FROM HERE? 


(Continued from page 10) 


Preservation of academic freedom and 
the free pursuit of truth are important 
to the common good as well as to the 
essential role of the university in culture. 
Where university officials are in danger 
of succumbing to forces intent on de- 
stroying academic freedom, the Church 
in the university must challenge that 
temptation for the sake of the world. 
And where the free pursuit of truth 
seems to conflict with cherished posi- 
tions or favored opinions of the Church, 
the Church in the university must serve 
the community of learning as interpreter. 

Moreover, where the university 
through its resources for study and re- 
search casts new light upon ancient 
truth, the Church in the university must 
listen and learn, thereby encouraging the 
university to be the university and help- 
ing the Church to be relevant in its wit- 
ness to the world. 

3. A third task of the Church in the 
university is to serve the academic com- 
munity in pastoral care. Its concern will 
extend to all who engage in the work 
of the mind or render assistance to those 
who do. It will bear the major burden for 
sensitivity to personal needs and for the 
reconciling act born of God’s love in 
Christ. Teachers, administrators, stu- 
dents, secretaries, janitors, and other 
employees are all victims of the loneli- 
ness, the depersonalization, and _ the 
power squeeze which occur in many a 
modern university. The day by day 
presence of a community of pastoral 
care, known and unknown, contributes 
to the health and effectiveness of the 
institution. 


Forms of the Church in the university 


The life and service of the Church in 
the university are expressed through a 
variety of organizations and institutional 
forms. For one thing, the people of God 
in the university operate in and through 
the structures of university and local 
community. They also belong to 
churches, church youth groups, men’s 
and women’s associations, and to campus 
Christian fellowships — denominational, 
interdenominational, nondenominational, 
and ecumenical. The new United Cam- 
pus Christian Fellowship now serves as 
the primary organizational structure for 
campus Christian groups of our denomi- 
nation. 

This Fellowship is a union of the 
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student movements of the United 
Church of Christ, the Disciples of Christ, 
the Evangelical United Brethren, and 
The United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, a merger 
which signals an era of new hope for an 
effective Protestant Campus Christian 
movement in our country. . . . 

Striking new demands will undoubt- 
edly confront the Church in the univer- 
sity in the next decade. Patterns of work 
will have to be continually altered if the 
Church is to deal responsibly with ex- 
panding student bodies and multipli- 
cation of institutions. Unilateral denomi- 
national planning and action to meet the 
pressing needs will require serious re- 
appraisal of its appropriateness. Campus 
ministries increasingly will be called 
upon to extend their resources of experi- 
ence and personnel to local churches. 
The possibility that there will not be 
enough qualified men and women or 
funds to carry on this special mission in 
traditional patterns of work underscores 
the need to find and train more unor- 
dained personnel. The Church in the 
university must continue to pursue with 
vigor a radical reflection upon its whole 
life and message and demonstrate the 
courage to change its structures when 
they are no longer effective for its essen- 
tial mission. .. . 


The church-related college 


Need for Church colleges 


Presbyterian history brought these col- 
leges into being, and they have played 
a significant role in the country’s enter- 
prise of higher education. They now 
provide a unique opportunity to dem- 
onstrate in the fullest sense that relation 
of faith to learning which has already 
been described as the concern of the 
Church in the university. Here, too, there 
must be a living witness to the gospel of 
Jesus Christ through an inclusive, con- 
sciously Christian community within the 
college, in which all inquirers will be 
welcome and respected and all may en- 
counter and respond to Christ and en- 
gage in his mission in the world. Here, 
however, because of the purpose of the 
institution and the leadership and fac- 
ulty involved, there ought to be a learn- 
ing community especially congenial to 
that witness. 

Education under the Church's auspi- 
ces ought to be education which knows 
that Christ is Lord of all of life. The 
conversation between faith and the vari- 
ous fields of knowledge . . . must be 
pursued continually, . . . Other institu- 
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tions may engage in that conversation 
if they will. We believe that the Church 
of Christ . . . must carry on the dialogue 
in colleges related to the Church and 
guided by an openly avowed Christian 
purpose. 

The all-pervading emphasis on tech- 
nology underscores the desperate need 
of our society for institutions of higher 
learning which will resist the pressures 
for mere technical training and keep 
alive that liberating spirit which is basic 
to all good education. . . . Other insti- 
tutions may do this, but the church- 
related college is under special obliga- 
tion to be this kind of college, and there 
is ground for hope that it may fulfill its 
function. 


Responsibility of Church and college 


This does not mean, however, that 
just any church-related college will meet 
the demands of our day. There is no 
place for parochialism, that narrow con- 
trol of a learning community which 
means indoctrination and _ protective 
sheltering from ideas held to be inimical 
to the faith. There is no place for .. . 
the kind of pietism which substitutes the 
devotional for the intellectual, and which 
is the death of learning. At the same time 
there is no place for religious dilettant- 
ism, that superficial pretense at faith 
which does not know or care to discover 
the meaning of Christian community. 
There is no place for mediocrity in a 
church-related college; if the education 
offered does not demand the highest 
standards of excellence, it had better not 
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be offered in the name of the Church 
and the Christian faith. Moreover, inade- 
quately supported colleges will not do; 
for standards in teaching, in equipment, 
in living, in community life, cannot be 
maintained at levels of excellence with- 
out a measure of financial strength. It 
would be a presumption to claim that 
the church-related colleges are meeting 
adequately the needs of our day. 

All of this means that the colleges, as 
well as the Church, must take their re- 
sponsibilities seriously. It may also mean 
that some colleges presently related to 
the Church will have to lose that con- 
nection. ... 


(Continued) 


Characteristics of Church colleges 


Our heritage and the present situation 
demand colleges of a certain character. 


CHRISTIAN PURPOSE, They will 
be ordered by the conviction that Chris- 
tian faith and learning should be insep- 
arable, and their statement of institu- 
tional purpose will make this quite clear. 
In the Reformed tradition of Christianity, 
to which we belong, love of God and love 
of learning are firmly, though unequally, 
yoked together. God made man’s mind, 
and he wants all of a man, including his 
mind, to serve him. It is man’s privilege 
and duty to think and learn, and to en- 
counter “the truth that makes men 
ee 


ACADEMIC EXCELLENCE. 
Nothing less than the best in scholarship, 
in teaching, in libraries, in equipment, 
will do for the fulfillment of the Church’s 
mission to the world in higher education. 
If, as we believe, learning is a necessary 
part of man’s service of God, it will honor 
Him no more here than in anything else 
to offer him that which is mediocre or 
shoddy. . . 


DEDICATED TEACHERS. Inevi- 
tably they will seek faculties of teachers 
.. who will faithfully serve the avowed 
purpose of the institution as a church- 
related college. .. . 

Teachers in such colleges ought to 
have among other qualities, a devotion 
to the free search for truth, no matter 
where it leads, as a God-given duty of 
the scholar; a sense of Christian com- 
munity and citizenship; a deep concern 
for, and a devotion to, teaching. . . . 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM. Against all 
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threats and pressures the church-related 
colleges will insist on academic freedom. 
Because we believe that all truth is God’s 
truth, whatever the field of human 
knowledge or inquiry, the Christian col- 
leges will encourage growing minds to 
pursue learning with diligence, insist- 
ing only that truth must be sought with 
devotion, received with humility, and 
served with a high sense of responsibil- 
ity. They will reject all efforts at external 
human control of men’s minds or their 
teaching. .. . 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. The 
Biblical view of man holds that he learns 
in community. Only as he is accepted 
and upheld by an open community of 
concern can a person go successfully 
through the shattering experience of a 
higher education in which his limited 
understanding is challenged and recon- 
structed. Because we believe that God’s 
all-embracing truth has its focus of mean- 
ing in the God-Man, Jesus Christ, the 
Church will seek to provide communities 
of higher learning where Christ is ex- 
alted, so that every facet of human cul- 
ture may be examined in the light of -his 
liberating Spirit. 


ENCOUNTER WITH THE 
WORLD. Colleges related to the Church 
will also offer the students . . . opportu- 
nity to face and explore the crucial issues 
of the world today. The college cannot 
become a monastic community in which 
students are isolated from the currents 
of the world in which they are inevitably 
involved. . . . 


QUALIFIED STUDENTS. Church- 
related colleges should continually seek 
to attract those students whose intellec- 
tual and creative potential will enable 
them to profit from the education which 
these institutions provide. They should 
seek students who want their kind of ed- 
ucation. At the same time, pressures must 
not be brought upon the colleges to pro- 
vide a bachelor’s degree for every child 
of a church member who thinks it would 
help to have one, or for every child of 
an alumnus. The student must be ready 
and able to earn one. 


COMMITTED ADMINISTRATORS 
AND TRUSTEES. Church-related col- 
leges will have administrations and also 
boards of trustees made up of persons 
genuinely dedicated to the institutional 
purpose as stated, and secured with this 
frankly and openly in mind along with 
other necessary qualifications. . . . It is 
our conviction that in addition to the par- 





ticular church and the presbytery 9; 
synod where the college is found, « cop. 
tinuing relationship to some central, na. 
tional board of the Church is importanj 
for such colleges, as a way of proy iding 
the nourishing help of the Church, as q 
means to avoiding a narrow regionalism, 
and for strength in resisting pressures 
which would impair academic freedom, 


SUPPORTING CHURCH. Chur, 
related colleges must have the backing 
interest, and understanding of a Chureh 
which is committed to the life of th 
mind and to the support of such instity. 
tions. Nurture must take the form of in. 
terest, understanding of the problems of 
the colleges, backing in matters which 
are in accord with stated purpose, the 
encouragement of the right teachers and 
students, as well as financial undergird. 
ing. The Church through its judicatories 
must exercise with diligence its respons. 
bilities in relation to the colleges. To date 
The United Presbyterian Church’s finan- 
cial support of its colleges has been 
woefully, almost ludicrously inadequate; 
and the Church must make up its mind 
whether it believes in this responsibility 
and intends to take it seriously or not. ... 


An enlarged role for the 
Church 


... It is not enough for the Church 
to continue and strengthen what it has 
been doing in the educational world, 
notable though its contributions have 
been. Crucial decisions in this decade 
will leave an indelible mark on the fie 
ture of all higher education. And the 
Church will help to make those decisions 
by action or by default. . . . 

We believe the crisis in both college 
and culture demands that the Church 
take far more seriously than it has done 
in recent years its responsibility for 
higher education. It has had its colleges, 
has worked in the universities, has main- 
tained its seminaries. But in none of these 
places has it given nourishing concem 
or financial undergirding in anything like 
the measure in which they are 
needed. .. . 

If the Church rises to the challenge, 
demands more of its colleges, its uni- 
versity work, and its seminaries, and gives 
more of itself to this concern—more of 
its best thinking, more of its people as 
teachers, administrators, pastors, and 
trustees, and more of its financial 
strength—a clearer witness may be born 
than ever before to Him Who is the 
Head of the Church, the Word of truth, 
and the Lord of all life. 
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CHILDREN’S 
STORY 


by Betsey Mann Collins 


THE 
TERRIBLE- 
TEMPERED 

TERRY 
TAYLOR 


Arnis. 15, 1961 





Terry Taylor had a terrible temper. 
When things didn’t suit him, he either 
velled or kicked something. Of course, 
that didn’t help the situation. It just 
meant that most of the time he was 
hoarse as a crow or had a sore foot. 

“Aw, Mom, vou never let me do any- 
thing,” he was protesting one April day. 
“It's spring. Yesterday you said it was so 
warm that those yellow pussythia would 
be blooming any day now.” 

“Forsythia,” Mrs. Taylor smiled at 
her son. He was still in his pajamas, for 
he was counting on wearing his swim- 
ming trunks and going to the beach. 

“It’s not summer yet, dear,” she ex- 
plained. “The water in Lake Michigan is 
still so cold, you'd turn red, then blue. 
You'd be like the flag—red, white, and 
blue.” 

But Terry was in no mood for joking. 
“Freddy King is allowed to,” he per- 
sisted. “He went in yesterday and said it 
Was keen.” 

“He’s four vears older than you are, 
and forty pounds heavier. That makes a 
difference.” Mother's voice was firm. 

Terry scowled like a spring thunder- 
cloud, then gave the sofa pillow on the 
floor a whacking kick with his bare foot. 

“Ouch, my toe!” Hopping on his unin- 
jured foot, he pointed to the toy train 
that his little brother had hidden under 
the pillow. “That baby again,” he 
growled. 

“You hurt yourself, Terry,” Mother 
reminded him. “No one made you kick 
the pillow.” 

Terry didn’t answer, for he was staring 
out the window. What was the good of a 
Saturday in spring if there wasn’t some- 
thing fun to do? His face brightened as 
he spotted the new little goldfish pool. 

“Mom, may I go fishing with the new 
rod I got for Christmas?” 

“That’s a fine idea. While I take the 
baby to the store, you can work up a 
good appetite for lunch,” she answered, 

Terry dressed quickly. For a few min- 
utes he had lots of fun casting his line 
and lure into the little pool. There 
weren't any goldfish in the water yet, but 
he liked to practice casting the way 
Daddy had shown him. 

Then, with an extra hard jerk of his 
wrist, Terry flung the line up behind him. 
He felt something scratch the back of 
his neck and grab his sweater. 

“Ouch!” he although _ it 
really didn’t hurt. He just wanted his 


bellow ed, 


mother to hear him, 

She didn’t come, and Terry remem- 
bered that she had gone to the store. He 
tried to reach down his back to untangle 
the hook. But the hook was barbed, and 


the more he pulled, the deeper it became 
imbedded in his sweater. 

Furious, he gave all his attention to 
some first-class howling. Maybe one of 
the next-door neighbors would hear him. 
Indeed, unless they were deaf, they cer- 
tainly would have. But no one was home 
at either house that morning. 

Finally a little bird flew down to the 
lowest branch of the maple tree above 
Terry, and looked and looked. It was a 
baby screech owl; perhaps Terry’s 
screeching had made it think a new owl 
had moved into the neighborhood, Any- 
way, it just sat and blinked its round 
eves at the boy. 

After a moment, Terry noticed the 
bird. “I wish you could talk, Owl,” he 
said, “because owls are supposed to be 
wise. You could tell me how to get out 
of this fix. What shall I do?” 

We all know birds can’t talk, at least 
the way we do. But as Terry stood hold- 
ing his fishing rod, the little bird opened 
its beak and made a quick, chirping 
sound. 

“Think,” it said—or that’s what it 
sounded like to Terry. Then it flew off. 

“Think?” said Terry out loud. “Maybe 
that’s a good idea.” The frown lines in his 
forehead changed to thinking lines. Sud- 
denly he had an idea. “If I'm careful, 
maybe I can pull my sweater over my 
head, and then I can see to pull the hook 
out.” 

Slowly, carefully, he began working 
the sweater up. It was hard pulling with 
just his left hand while his right held 
the rod. It took more patience than Terry 
had ever used in all his life. Once the 
hook scratched his scalp, and he nearly 
lost his temper again, But he remem- 
bered that if he jerked and kicked, the 
hook would just go deeper into his skin. 
He gritted his teeth and kept on. 

“Whew!” The sweater was off, and 
with it the hook. Terry sighed with relief. 


Wiis Mother and the baby returned 


from the store, Terry was happily casting 
again. 

“Hi, Mom, watch me cast,” called 
Terry. 

“You'll be as good a fisherman as your 
Dad some day, Terry,” said Mother, “It 
takes patience and perseverance, doesn’t 
it?” 

“I'll say.” Terry answered with a grin, 
as he decided that he was glad no one 
had heard him velling his head off. It 
would be a secret between him and the 
screech owl—and he didn’t think that the 
little bird would tell. 
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There’s more rubber weather sealing 


in the 1961 Ford Family of Fine Cars 


Ford Motor Company 
builds better bodies 


Passengers in our cars are well pro- 
tected against all kinds of weather 
and driving conditions. Doors and 
windows have more rubber weather 
sealing than competitive cars. Water, 
cold air and dust are sealed out. 
Interiors remain dry and comfortable. 
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Millions of car frames are shaped 
like an “X.” Weak in the middle, 
they lack the strength of strong side 
rails. Guardrail frames in the Ford 
and Mercury curve out. They are 
strong in the middle. Guard rails also 
protect passengers in the unitized 





bodies used in Falcon, Thunderbird, 
Comet and Lincoln Continental. 
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The bodies of our cars are stronger. 
The doors, for example, are braced 
with steel ribs. This means they are 
more rigid and therefore close tighter 
and quieter. It also means that they 
are less subject to distortion, reduc- 
ing the likelihood of developing 
squeaks and rattles. 


os * + 


Rubber body mounts are used to 
seal out road and engine noise. They 
prevent it from being transmitted 
into the car. The more rubber body 
mounts there are, the more effective 
the sound barrier. With 50% more 
rubber body mounts in our cars, the 
result is a remarkably quiet ride. 


Also adding to the silence of the 
ride in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 
is the extra sound insulation. We use 
more than other manufacturers use 
in comparable cars. In the Mercury, 
for instance, we use over 65 pounds 4 
of sound and weather insulation. 


* « * 
These are five of the many reasons 
we think you will find (upon compar- 
ing our cars with other cars) that Ford 
Motor Company builds better bodies, 
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